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CONDITIONS  IN  Tm  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY. 
1787  -  1800 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHIKEST,  1783  -  1787. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  September  3,  I'is^',  Great  Britain 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  great  western  territory  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies.    The  region  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  claimed  "by  some  of  the  older  states,  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut,  in  virtue  of  their  ancient  sea-to-sea 
charters,  and  also  "by  New  York,  but  during  the  years,  1784  to 
1786,  they  were  induced,  one  by  one  to  renounce  their  claims  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  passed  into  the  control  of  the  United 
States  government. 

Among  other  conditions  imposed  by  Virginia,  it  was 

provided  that  "the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other 

settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias,  Post  Vincennes,  and  the  neighboring 

villages,  who  have  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia, 

shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them  and  be 

1 

protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties". 

The  cession  of  the  Northwest  Territory  cast  upon  the 

Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  already  overburdened  with 

the  difficult  problems  which  arose,  a  new  and  most  difficult  task-r 

that  of  providing  some  form  of  government  and  protection  for  a 

vast  region,  far  from  the  seat  of  government;  a  territory  sparsely 
1,    Journals  of  Congress, IX,  48. 
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populated  with  hostile  Indians  and  one  or  two  thousand  Frenclimen, 
whose  needs  were  little  appreciated  by  the  memberB  of  Congress. 

From  1780  -  1787,  various  plans  for  the  disposal  and 
government  of  this  western  territory  were  taken  under  considera- 
tion, and  during  these  years  there  was  gradually  evolved  the 
policy  for  the  government  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  territorial  policy  was  based  on  two  fundamental  principles; (1) 
the  maintenance  of  the  territory  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  states,  and  (2)  the  gradual  development  by  successive  stages 
from  the  colonial  state  of  political  dependence  on  the  mother 
country  to  independent  self-governing  states  of  the  union. 

On  April  23,  1784,  a  plan  drafted  by  Jefferson  was 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  passed.  The 
ordinance  of  1784,  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  later  ordinance 
of  1767,  offered  a  method  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 

and  later  a  permanent  government  for  the  territory,  but  left  the 

1 

creation  of  local  governments  to  the  future.      The  ordinance, 

therefore,  had  no  practical  results  and  during  the  years  1784  - 

1787,  the  French  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash  Rivers 

were  left  to  themselves  to  get  along  as  best  they  could. 

The  problems  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  continually 

before  Congress  and  on  May  20,  1785,  was  passed  the  Grayson  or 

Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  "an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  Mode 

1 

of  disposing  of  Lands  in  the  Western  Territory".      This  act  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  system  of  land  surveys  in  use  in  the  western 
states  today.    Provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  survey  and 
division  of  the'  eastern  part  of  the  territory  into  townships  six 
miles  square,  "by  lines  running  due  north  and  south,  and  others 
1.    Journals  of  Congress,  IX,  118. 
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croBsing  these  at  right  angles.  "     The  townships  were  to  "be 

divided  "into  lots  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres  .  •  .  and 

numbered  from  1  to  36,"    Rules  were  laid  down  for  the  sale  of 

certain  specified  lots  and  the  reservation  of  lot  No,  16  in  each 

1 

township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Other  problems  of  equal  importance  demanded  the 
attention  of  Congress,     The  Indian  problem  in  the  Northwest 
was  complicated  by  the  retention  of  the  lake  posts  at  Detroit, 
Niagara,  and  Micliliaiackinac  by  the  British,    According  to  the 
treaty  of  1783,  the  British  were  to  give  up  the  lake  posts  with 
all  convenient  speed  but  they  continued  to  hold  them  thirteen 
years  until  1796,    While  the  trading  interests  of  the  British 
at  the  posts  favored  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  American 
settlers  and  traders  from  occupying  the  Indian  country  since 
their  presence  there  was  detrimental  to  the  fur  trade  and 
threatened  the  safety  of  the  English  at  the  posts.  Encourage- 
ment and  assistance  were,  therefore,  given  by  the  British  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  Americans  north  of  the  Ohio.  They 
sought  to  maintain  in  this  way,  a  sort  of  a  buffer  state  between 
English  and  American  territory.    The  British  appreciated  the 
importance  of  control  over  the  Indians  on  account  of  the  value 
of  the  fur-trade  and  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  in  case  of 
war  and  their  policy  throughout  this  period  was  to  unite  the 

Indians  for  more  effectual  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
2 

Americans. 

The  United  States  government  attempted  to- win  over 

1.  Journals  of  Congress,  IX,  118. 

2.  McLaughlin,  The  Western  Posts  and  the  British  Debts, 

in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  1894.  p.  413. 
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the  Indians  "by  a  series  of  treaties  with  the  more  important 

triltes.     In  1784,  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  negotiated  in 

Western  New  York  with  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations,  but  all 

attempts  of  surveyors,  traders,  or  settlers  to  go  north  of  the 

Ohio  were  vigorously  resisted  by  other  tribes  who  claimed  a 

title  to  this  territory.     In  1785,  a  second  treaty  was  negotiated 

at  Fort  Mclntosli  in  western  Pennsylvania  with  a  number  of 

sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa,  and 

Ottawa  tribes.     In  both  treaties,  provisions  were  made  for  the 

establishment  of  peace  and  friendship  and  a  line  was  determined 

between  the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  the  United  States  to  pre- 

1 

vent  encroachment  on  either. 

These  treaties  were  of  little  value,  however,  in 
opening  up  the  western  territory  because  of  the  greater  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  British  at  the  posts.    Harmar,  a  United 
States  military  officer  at  Fort  Harmar  (Cincinnati),  frequently 
urged  that  all  these  treaties  would  be  "vain  and  ineffectual 
.  .  until  we  take  possession  of  the  posts",  therefore,  "the 
first  grand  object  .   .  would  be  to  dispossess  them,  and  then 
we  shall  have  the  Indians  friendly  to  our  interest.""^ 

The  retention  of  the  lake  posts  was  a  subject  of  long 

diplomatic  negotiations.    Although  England  had  determined 

that  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  hold  the  posts  and  was  not 

quite  frank  and  honest  in  her  dealings  with  the  United  States 

government,  there  seems  to  be  proof  that  she  did  not  encourage 

but  on  the  contrary,  discouraged,  the  Indians  from  warring 

3 

against  the  United  States, 

1.  Dillon,  Indiana.  Appendix  A. 

2.  Denny's  Military  Journal,  417.  Letter  of  Harmar. 

3.  McLaughlin,  The  Western  Posts  and  the  British  Debts  in  tljie 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1894. 
P.  413:  * 
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In  1785,  a  great  council  of  the  western  tribes  was 

held  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Miami,  apparently  for  the 

purpose  of  agreeing  on  some  course  of  concerted  action  against 
1 

the  whites.      To  counteract  this  action,  Congress  appointed 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Wabash  Indians  and  on  January- 
Si,  1786,  a  treaty  was  secured  with  some  of  the  tribes  at  the 

2 

mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.      The  parties  to  the  treaty  showed 
a  more  friendly  disposition  toward  the  Americans  for  a  time; 
but,  in  the  spring,  war  was  declared  by  the  Wabash  Indians  in 
general  and  this  country  never  "even  to  its  Infant  state," 

3 

Clarke  wrote,  "bore  so  gloomy  aspect  as  it  does  at  present." 

In  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  a 

body  of  Kentucky  frontiersmen,  on  their  own  initiative  and  in 

the  name  of  Virginia,  organized  themselves  into  an  army  under 

the  leadership  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  at  Vincennes.  Clarke 

took  charge  of  the  whole  proceedings.    He  sent  an  expedition 

northward  to  avenge  the  Indian  outrages,  and  even  called  a 

council  of  the  Indians  to  meet  at  Vincennes  in  the  spring  of 
4 

1787,      These  unauthorized  proceedings  were  watched  with  some 
concern  by  the  Virginians,  the  law-abiding  Kentuckians,  and 
Colonel  Harmar, 

The  difficulties  of  the  western  frontiersmen  were 
increased  by  the  Spanish  control  over  the  Mississippi,  the 
principal  commercial  highway  of  the  west.    The  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  New  Orleans  not  only  established  strict  regulations 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  10. 

2.  Ibid,  11, 

3.  Virginia  State  Papers,  IV,  22. 

4.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  19.  ^ 
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at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  which  practically  excluded  the 

trade  of  the  westerners,  but  patroled  the  river  below  the  mouth 

of  the  Ohio  and  confiscated  many  an  American  trader's  cargo. 

This  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  people  in  the  west,  but 

especially  the  Kentuckians,  who  were  chiefly  an  agricultural 

people  and  sought  a  market  for  their  produce. 

The  negotiations  between  Spain  and  America  concerning 

navigation  on  the  Mississippi  had  made  little  progress  in  the 

settlement  of  the  issue.    Finally  in  1786,  Jay  suggested  to 

Congress  a  temporary  relinquishment  of  the  use  of  the  right 

of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  but  this  was  dropped  because 

of  the  opposition  of  the  west  and  south.    The  people  of  Kentucky 

soon  heard  that  a  commercial  treaty  had  been  negotiated  with 

Spain  closing  the  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  for  twenty-five 

years.     Demagogues  aroused  the  people  by  telling  them,  "To 

sell  and  make  us  vassals  to  the  merciless  Spaniards,  is  a 

grievance  not  to  be  borne.    The  Parliamentary  acts  which 

occasioned  our  revolt  from  Great  Britain  were  not  so  bare- 

1 

faced  and  intolerable,"      News  of  the  confiscation  of  American 

boats  on  the  lower  Mississippi  increased  the  excitement  and, 

soon  after,  the  property  of  some  Spanish  merchants  on  the 

Wabash  and  Mississippi  was  seized  by  order  of  George  Rogers 

Clarke.    When  called  to  account  by  a  committee  of  Kentuckians, 

Clarke  avowed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  plundering  Spanish 

property,  but  had  confiscated  the  goods  for  the  sole  purpose 

2 

of  clothing  and  maintaining  his  troops.      Men  coming^  from  Ken- 
tucky at  this  time,  said,  "Clarke  is  much  exasperated  against 

1.  Virginia  State  Papers,  IV,  242. 

2.  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Foreign  Affairs,  IV,  312. 
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some  Spanish  and  other  settlers  at  Opost,    He  charges  them 
with  furnishing  the  Indians  with  military  stores  and  declares 
his  intention  of  using  them  with  a  heavy  hand  as  well  as  re- 
taliating on  the  Spanish  for  some  Seizures  and  Confiscations 

of  the  property  of  our  Citizens  at  the  Natches.    They  add 

1 

that  Clarke  is  constantly  drunk." 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio, 
"we  have  taken  all  the  goods  "belonging  to  the  Spanish  merchants 
at  Post  Vincennes  and  the  Illinois,  and  are  determined  they 
shall  not  trade  up  the  river,  provided  they  will  not  let  us 
trade  down  it.    Preparations  are  now  making  here  (if  necessary) 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their  settlements  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.    In  case  we  are  not  countenanced  and  suc- 
coured Toy  the  United  States  (if  we  need  it)  our  allegiance  will 
he  thrown  off  and  some  other  power  applied  to.    Great  Britain 
stands  ready  with  open  arms  to  receive  and  support  us.  They 

2 

have  already  offered  to  open  their  resources  for  our  supplies." 
While  all  these  statements  may  not  he  accepted  as  facts,  the 
letter  illustrates  the  attitude  and  revolutionary  speeches  of 
radical  agitators  and  the  reports  which  reached  the  east. 
These  disturbances  were  discouraged  by  many  of  the  propertied 
class  who  suffered  from  all  this  turmoil  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Clarke  regarding  his  unauthorized  actions. 
A  report  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  government  of  Virginia, 
which  took  prompt  action  in  the  matter.    The  government  dis- 
avowed any  part  in  the  disturbances  on  the  Wabash  and  sent  to 
Congress  a  report  of  conditions  in  the  West,  urging  the  necessity 

!•    Virginia  State  Papers,  IV,  189.  / 
2.    Ibid,  242..  Also  Secret  Journals  of  Congress, Foreign 
Affairs  IV,  323. 
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1 

of  immediate  action  by  the  central  authorities. 

The  Illinois  country  had  not  escaped  the  general  law- 
lessness characteristic  of  the  west  at  this  time.  Americans 
had  drifted  into  the  country  since  its  conquest  by  Clarke  in 
1778  and  were  soon  involved  in  hostilities  with  both  the  French 
and  Indians.     In  Kaskaskia,  where  there  were  a  good  many 
Americans,  racial    antagonisms  and  general  disorder  caused  the 
dissolution  of  the  court,  established  by  Todd,  in  1782.  From 

1782  -  1786,  Johh  Dodge,  an  unscrupulous  American  with  no 

2 

authority,  ruled  Kaskaskia  through  sheer  force.      In  1786,  he 

was  driven  out  and  the  following  year  a  court  was  again  es- 

» 

tablished  by  the  inhabitants,  with  hopes  of  restoring  peace  and 
3 

order#      These  few  years  were  characterized  by  poverty  and 
distress  among  the  French  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  impress- 
ment and  destruction  of  their  property  by  the  Virginians,  de-' 
crease  in  the  fur  trade,  and  heavy  losses  from  droughts  and 
floods. 

Cahokia,  a    French  village  some  sixty  miles  further 

north  on  the  Mississippi,  was  the  one  peaceful  and  law-abiding 

community  in  the  west.    It  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  American 

frontiersmen  and  continued  to  maintain  the  civil  government 

4 

established  by  Todd  in  1779,  which  enforced  law  and  order. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  people  of  Illinois 
sympathized  with  Clarke's  methods  of  avenging  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  wrongs,  though  Clarke  said,  "The  merchants  at  Illinois 
had  determined  to  support  it  (the  garrison  at  VincenjieB)  for 

1.  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Foreign  Affairs  IV,  305. 

2.  Illinois  Historical  Collection  II 

3.  Kaskaskia  Collection  May  18,  1787, 

4.  Illinois  Hi"storical  Collection  II. 


which  purpose  they  had  sent  for  the  commissary,  Jones,  to  re-  ' 

ceive  provisions.    That  Major  Bosseron  was  sent  to  the  Illinois 

to  advise  the  settlers  there  of  certain  seizures  made  at  Natchez, 

of  American  property  "by  the  Spanish  commandant,  and  to  recommend 

it  to  them  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  be  prepared 

to  retaliate  any  outrage  the  Spaniards  i.ight  commit  on  their 

1 

property;  "but  "by  no  means  to  commence  hostilities."      Any  en- 
couragement which  Clarke  may  have  had,  orohably  came  from  the 
Americans  in  Illinois.    The  French  element  throughout  these  years 
showed  little  interest  in  the  foreign  intrigues  promoted  in  the 
west,  and  their  isolation  from  the  political  and  international 
questions  of  the  world  about  them  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
activities  of  the  people  of  Kentucky. 


1.    Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Foreign  Affairs  IV,  313. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  NORTHYffiST  TERRITORY, 


During  the  years,  1784-7,  the  Trench  inhalDitants  of  j 
Illinois,  "besieged  Congrees  with  their  petitions,  describing  their 
misfortunes  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment for  their  security  and  protection.    They  asked  that  troops 

1 

might  "be  sent  to  help  establish  a  new  government,  under  which 

2 

they  desired  the  right  to  choose  their  own  magistrates    as  a 

safeguard  against  American  domination.    They  begged  that  laws 

3 

might  be  passed  to  prevent  land  monopolies    and  the  encroachment 

of  enterprising  Americans  upon  their  lands.    These  petitions 

were  referred  to  committees  in  Congress,  which  recommended  and 

outlined  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  temporary  government 
5 

for  Kaskaskia. 

August  24,  1786,  the  secretary  of  Congress  was  ordered 
to  pacify  the  "inhabitants  of  Kaskaskies"  by  informing  them 
"that  Congress  have  under  their  consideration  the  plan  of  a 
temporary  government  for  the  said  district,  and  that  its  adop- 
tion will  be  no  longer  protracted  than  the  importance  of  the 

6 

subject  and  a  due  regard  to  their  interest  may  require." 


1.  Continental  Congress  Papers.  June  22,  1784. 

2.  Ibid.    December  25,  1785. 

3.  Ibid.    Djecember  28,  1785. 

4.  Ibid.    August  23,  1786. 

5.  Ibid.    June  8,  1784. 

6.  Journals  of  Congress,  IX,  146. 
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Congress,  however,  had  found  that  "The  government  of 

i 

the  settlements  on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  is  a  subject  very  j 
perplexing  in  itself,  and  rendered  more  so  by  our  ignorance  J 
of  many  circumstances  on  which  a  right  judgement  depends.    The  I 
inhabitants  at  those  places  claim  protection  against  the  savages 
and  some  provision  for  both  criminal  and  civil  justice.  It 
also  appears  that  land-jobbers  are  among  them,  who  are  likely 
to  multiply  litigations  among  individuals,  and,  by  collusive 

1 

purchases  of  spurious  titles,  to  defraud  the  United  States.  " 

In  1786  and  1787  the  representatives  from  Virginia  ! 

urged  the  necessity  of  an  officer  and  troops  at  Vincemies  to 

assist  in  the  maintainance  of  order  in  the  west  and  April  21, 

2 

1787,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  passed  by  Congress. 

Two  days  later,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  General  Harmar  to 

move  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  the  Wabash  country  "to 

protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  lawless  banditti  ...  as  the 

French  inhabitants  at  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia  were  complaining 

of  the  lawless  troops  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  of  the  Indians, 

3 

by  both  of  whom  they  had  been  plundered  and  left  in  poverty." 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  Congress  again  took  under 
consideration  the  question  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
through  pressure  from  the  promoters  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company, 
passed  the  so-called  Ordinance  of  1787.    This  document,  the 
Constitution  for  the  Northwest  Territory,  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  territorial  government  which  are  still  in  force  in 
our  territories* 

!•    Madison  to  Jefferson,  April  23,  1785,  in  Dunn,  Indiana,  202 

2.  Journals  of  Congress,  XII  and  XIII,  40. 

3.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  22.    Sec.  of  War  to  Harmar. 
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It  provided  for  a  governor  appointed  by  Congress 
(after  1789  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate)  for  a  term  of  three  years;  a  secretary 
appointed  in  the  same  way  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  later 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  to  execute  all  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Governor  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  removal  or 
necessary  absence  from  the  territory;  his  primary  duties  were 
to  keep  and  preserve  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legislature, 
the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  procejedings  of 
the  Governor  in  the  executive  department;  and  to  transmit 
copies  of  such  every  six  months  to  the  secretary  of  Congress. 

Three  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
any  two  of  whom  might  form  a  court  and  have  common  law  juris- 
diction. 

Three  stages  of  government  were  provided  by  the 

Ordinance • 

The  first  stage  or  temporary  government  vested  the 
legislative  authority  in  the  Governor  and  judges,  who,  should 
"adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original 
states,  criminal  and  civil  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  district."    These  were  to  be 
reported  to  Congress  and  continue  in  force  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  General  Assembly,  unless  disapproved  by  Congress. 
The  Legislature  might,  when  formed  in  the  territory,  have 

i 

authority  to  alter  them  as  it  deemed  best.  ' 

During  this  period,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to 
appoint  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  in  each  county  jj 
and  township  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  p^ace  and  order. 
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He  was  empowered  to  esta^blish  courts  by  the  provision  that 
"for  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district, 
and  for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the 
governor  shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof."    He  was,  also 
authorized  to  lay  out,  into  counties  and  townships,  the  parts 
of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been 
extinguished,  subject,  however,  to  possible  subsequent  alter- 
ations by  the  legislature  • 

In  the  first  or  colonial  stage  of  government,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  provision  for  representation.    The  territory 
was  subjected  to  an  absolute  government  imposed  by  an  external 
authority  and  in  which  the  people  had  no  part.     In  place  of 
the  royal  governor  of  the  colony  was  a  governor  appointed  by 
Congress,  and  instead  of  the  judges  appointed  by  royal  authority 
the  territorial  judges  were  apointed  by  Congress. 

IPhen  a  population  of  five  thousand  free  male  in- 
habitants of  full  age  was  reached,  the  territory  might  enter 
into  the  second  stage,  a  compromise  between  self  government 
and  federal  control.    A  general  assembly  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  established.    Franchise  was  based  on  property  and 
residence  qualif ication--each  elector  must  own  a  free  hold  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district  and  either  be  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  States  and  a  resident  of  the  district,  or  a  resi- 
dent two  years  in  the  district. 
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The  House  of  Representativee  was    an  elective  body 
consisting  of  one  representative  for  every  five  hundred  free 
male  inhatitants  up  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  after  which 
the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives  should  be  regulated 
by  the  legislature,    A  representative  must  have  been  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  states  three  years  and  a  resident  in  the  district, 
or  a  resident  in  the  district  three  years.    He  must  hold  in 
fee  simple  two  hundred  acres  of  land 

The  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  five  members 
appointed  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Territory  and  Congress  (later  the  President)  for  a  term  of 
five  years.    Eligibility  to  the  position  of  councilor  was  based 
on  a  property  qualification  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
representatives  assembled,  nominated  ten  residents  of  the 
district  and  returned  their  names  to  Congress.    Pive  of  these 
were  chosen  and  appointed  by  Congress  (later  by  the  President) 
and  constituted  the  Council  of  the  Territorial  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  was  vested  with  authority  to 
make  laws  but  subject  to  the  absolute  veto  power  of  the  governor. 
The  Governor,  also,  had  power  to  convene,  proroque,  and  dissolve 
the  general  assembly  when  in  his  opinion  it  was  expedient. 
The  General  Assembly  was  authorized  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  who  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  with  the  right 
of  debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  temporary  government. 

"When  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  was  reached,  the 
territory  was  entitled  to  the  third  stage  or  self  gov^ernment 
and  admission  as  a  state. 


The  so-called  articles  of  compact  provided  for  (1) 
religious  freedom,  (2)  all  cardinal  guarantees  of  life,  liberty 
and  property,   (3)  encouragement  of  schools  and  means  of 
education,  (4)  prohihition  of  slavery. 

By  special  provision,  the  French  and  Canadian  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  on  the  Ohio  and    Mississippi  who  had 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia  were  guaranteed  "their 

laws  and  customs,  now  in  force  among  them  relative  to  the 

1 

descent  and  conveyance  of  property." 

February  1,  1788,  the  officers  for  the  Northwest 
Territory  were  appointed  by  Congress.    General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  was  a  Scotchman  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    He  had  seen  military  service  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  as  a  British  soldier,  and  as  an  American 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.    He  was  president  of  the 

Continental  Congress  in  1786  when  the    Ordinance  for  the 

2 

Northwest  Territory  became  a  law.      Winthrop  Sargent  was 

appointed  secretary,  and  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  James  Mitchell 

Varnum  and  John  Cleves  Symmes,  judges. 

The  first  instructions  to  the  Governor  were  relative 

to  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem  in  the  northwest.  He 

was  instructed  to  study  the  temper  of  the  Indians  and  hold  a 

treaty,  if  necessary,  to  establish  peace  and  friendly  relations 

between  them  and  the  United  States,    No  opportunity  should  be 

3 

lost  to  extinguish  Indian  Claims, 

1,  MacDonald,  Select  Dociaments,  22^    Journals  of  Congress 
XII  and  XIII,  58, 

2,  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  I. 

3,  Ibid,  II,  36, 


July  9,  1788,  Governor  St,  Clair  arrived  at  Marietta, 
which  was  established  on  the  Muskingum  in  April  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
organized  the  County  of  Washington  in  accordance  with  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.    Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  governor 
and  judges  assembled  in  their  legislative  capacity  and  adopted 
ten  laws,  which  related  chiefly  to  the  establishment  and  re- 
gulation of  the  militia,  organization  of  the  courts  and  rules  of 
procedure,  and  definition  of  crimes  and  punishments.    The  whipping 
post  and  pillory  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  piinishment 
for  crime,  and  cursing  and  swearing  were  strongly  discouraged. 

The  governor  and  judges  were,  soon  involved  in  long 
and  heated  controversies  over  their  legislative  powers.  The 
governor  insisted  that  they  were  only  entitled  to  "adopt  .  • 
laws  of  the  original  States,"  thus  standing  for  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Ordinance.    The  judges  insisted  that  it  "ought 
to  be  liberally  expounded,"  since  it  was  meant  for  the  public 
good  and  there  were  exigencies  in  a  colonial  government  which 
could  not  be  met  by  any  existing  laws  in  the  old  states.  They 
submitted  as  the  legal  construction  of  the  ordinance:  To  adopt' 
such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district;  provided,  however,  that  such  laws  be 

not  repugnant,  but  as  conformable  as  may  be  to  those  of  the 

2 

original  States,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  them.      St.  Clair, 
objected  on  the  ground  that  "the  judges  would  in  that  case  be 
complete  legislators,  which  is  the  very  definition  of  tyranny." 
This  was  legislating  originally  which  it  was  the  design  of 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers  II,  80,  Note. 

2.  Ibid,  II,  69. 
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1 

Congress  to  prevent,      St.  Clair  inelBted  that  laws  could  "be 
found  in  the  codes  of  the  different  states  to  cover  all  cases 
which  might  arise,  but  was,  nevertheless,  forced  from  necessity 
to  sign  laws  framed  ty  the  judges  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
any  of  the  existing  codes. 

Although  the  Governor  was  much  needed  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wabash  villages,  as  petitions  from  Illinois  showed, 
he  was  detained  at  Marietta  until  1790,  because  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Indians.     In  1786,  Brant,  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
and  under  English  influence,  called  a  great  council  of  Indians 
at  Niagara  to  agree  upon  some  concerted  policy  toward  the 
Americans.    St.  Clair,  also  issued  a  call  to  the  Indians  to 
meet  him  on  the  Muskingum  in  the  Indian  country  to  settle 
questions  of  lands  and  "boundaries.    Owing  to  some  acts  of 

violence  committed  by  some  of  the  first  arrivals,  the  place 

2 

of  meeting  was  changed  to  Tort  Harmar,      When  Brant  heard  this, 

3 

he  turned  back  and  called  a  meeting  at  Detroit,    but  he  was 

unable  to  unite  the  Indian  tribes  in  a  great  confederacy.  In 

1789,  St.    Clair  succeeded  in  negotiating  two  treaties  at 

Port  Harmar,  one  with  the  six  Nations  and  one  with  the  Wyandot, 

Delaware,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Pottawattamie  and  Sac  Nations. 

The  separate  treaties  furthered  the  division  among  the  Indians 

and  made  more  difficult  the  formation  of  a  confederacy* 

The  western  tribes,  the  Miamis,  Shawanese,  Delawares, 
and  Cherokees  were  still  hostile  and  the  problem  of  pacifying 
them  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  formation  of  a  confederacy 

!•    Smith,  St;  Clair  Papers,  II  72. 

2.  Ibid,  I,  151. 

3.  Ibid,  II,  106.  > 
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under  British  influence  at  Detroit  and  the  hostilities  of  the 

Kentuckians  at  the  very  time  when  the  federal  authorities 

2 

were  attempting  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace. 


1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  108. 

2.  I'bid,  123.  ' 
Windsor,  Westvrard  Movement,  307.    Letter  of  Harmar. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HARMAR  IN  TIffi  WEST. 

In  Jirne,  1787,  General  Harmar,  in  accordance  with  his 

instructions,  left  Tort  Harmar  for  the  west,  for  the  purpose 

2 

of  dispersing  the  troops  of  Clarke,     establishing  friendly 

3 

relations,  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Wabash  Indians,    and  pro- 
tecting the  inhabitants  of  the  west  from  their  depredations. 
The  troops  marched  overland  by  direct  route  to  Vincennes,  while 
the  necessary  provisions,  baggage  and  stores  were  carried  by 

boat  down  the  Ohio  in  charge  of  Major  Hamtramck,  and  reached 

1 

Vincennes  in  July,      Harmar  had  watched  with  some  concern  the 

general  disorder  in  the  west;  the  unauthorized  acts  of  Clarke's 

troops,  the  seizure  of  Spanish  property,  and  the  agitation  in 

Kentucky  concerning  free  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  He 

had  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  earlier  in  the  summer 

that  Vincennes" is  a  village  of  considerable  consequence  and  a 

party  of  regular  troops  being  stationed  there  would  countenance 

and  encourage  the  inhabitants,  who,  by  all  accounts  are  well 

affected  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  •  •  I  humbly 

beg  leave  to  observe  that  Post  Vincent  and  the  Illinois  country 

are  well  worthy  of  the  immediate  notice  and  attention  of  Con- 
4 

gress,"      Harmar,  therefore,  with  some  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  west  and  a  friendly  interest  in  its  inhabitants,  was 
well  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  government  in  this 

1,  Denny's  Military  Journal,  304, 

2,  Journals  of  Congress,  XII  &  XIII,  70 

3.  Ibid,  75,  '* 

4.  St.  Clair  Papers,  11,19.  Col.  Harmar  to  Sec  of  War. 
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region.    He  found  Vincennes  a  village  of  nearly  four  hundred 
houses,  log  and  hark,  with  a  population  of  about  nine  hundred 
French  and  four  hundred  Americans.    On  the  following  day,  the 
American  officers  were  visited  "by  Col,  Le  Gras,  (the  leader 
of  the  village)  the  magistrates,  and  the  principal  French  in- 
habitants who  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  Harmar 

was  pleased  with  their  behavior  which  was  "most  respectfully 
1 

submissive." 

The  troops,  well  clothed  and  disciplined,  "gave  the 
people  of  Vincennes  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  us  •  •  They  had 
on  several  occasions  been  visited  by  militia  from  Kentucky,  who 
rather  served  to  alienate  and  estrange  them.    They  viewed  us 

2 

as  belonging  to  another  nation;  called  us  the  'real  Americans'." 

Harmar  held  a  conference  here  with  the  Piankeshaw 

Indians  of  the  Wabash,  and  to  all  appearances,  gained  the 

friendship  and  good  will  of  their  leaders.    They  were  at  first 

timorous,  having  always  considered  the  Americans  their  enemies, 

but  were  much  pleased  with  the  treatment  received  from  Harmar 

and  "said  we  were  different  Americans  from  any  they  had  seen.  • 

and  departed  intending  to  return  and  bring  with  them  all  the 

3 

chiefs  of  the  Wabash  nation." 

The  hostilities  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lower  Wabash 
and  Ohio  had  greatly  increased  in  the  summer  of  1787,  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  immigration  down  the  Ohio  and  the  retaliations 
of  the  Kentuckians.    Pew  immigrating  parties  reached  their 
destination  without  being  attacked  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

1.  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  26, 

2.  Denny* s  Military  Journal,  304. 

3.  Ibid,  307, 


made  of  rough  limestone  and  some  of  posts  placed  perpendicular- 
ly with  the  crevices  stuffed  with  stones,  mortar,  or  clay  and 

1 

the  whole  covered  over  with  mortar  or  lime.      As  in  the  mother 

country,   there  was  the  little  garden  plot  within  a  small 

picketed  stockade  or  wall,  the  narrow,  crooked,  streets,  and 

the  great  common  (field  in  which  the  villagers  cultivated  small 

plots  of  ground, 

A  traveler  has  descriToed  it  as  "a  scanty  colony, 

separated  Toy  mountains  and  seas  .   •  slum"bered  on  from  century 

to  century  handing  down  from  father  to  son  those  peculiarities 

unaltered  which  migrated  with  them--a  race  of  men  separated  a 

few  centuries  from  the  parent  stock,  yet  exliibiting  character- 

2 

istics  in  which  there  are  few  traits  common  to  both."  Regard- 
less of  the  many  improvements  taking  place  about  them,  they  con- 
tinued the  old  methods  in  agriculture  employed  by  their  early 
fore  fathers,  used  the  same  crude  implements  of  husbandry,  the 
same  rustic  cars  drawn  by  oxen  which  might  have  been  seen  in 
France  a  century  earlier.    An  English  agent  reported  that  "ag- 
riculture has  always  been  and  still  remains  there  in  a  state  of 
debasement  which  should  make  every  man  who  is  a  friend  of  humanit|r 
shudder.     The  inhabitants  of  the  five  villages  of  the  Illinois 
tread  with  disdain  the  richest  land  from  the  Universe  ,   .  at 

the  sight  of  the  farming  it  is  not  easv  to  determine  which  of 

3 

the  two  feelings  they  deserve,  indignation  or  contempt." 

In  1787,  there  were  in  Kaskaskia,  one  hundred  ninety- 

4 

one  male  inhabitants,  mostly  Frenchmen.      At  the  time,  of 

1.  Flagg,  Far  West.  Thwaites  Western  Travels,  XXVII,  118. 

2.  Ibid,  XXVII,  31. 

3.  Canadian  Archives.  1890,  109.  '* 

4.  Continental- Congress  Papers,  Census  1787. 


Harmar  remained  in  Vinoennes  about  a  month  study- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 
With  the  aid  of  Barthelemy  Tardiveau,  a  well  known  French 
trader  in  the  West,  "who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  footing  they  held  their  land  on,"  he  examined 
the  land  titles.    The  inhabitants  were  amazed  to  learn  the 

precarious  condition  of  the  land  titles  and  sent  petitions  to 

1 

Congress  by  Tardiveau  praying  for  relief, 

August  9,  Harmar,  accompanied  by  Tardiveau  and  a 

company  of  thirty  men,  left  Vincennes  for  the  Illinois  country, 

After  a  long,  fatiguing  march  across  the  prairies,  they,  on 

2  3 
August  16,  reached  Kaskaskia,     the  "Paris  of  Illinois."  Harmar 

described  it  as  a  handsome  little  village,  about  five  miles 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  which  flowed  into  the 

Mississippi, 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  western  prairies,  Harmar 
found  himself  in  an  antiquated  little  French  village  which  had 
no  counterpart  outside  the  Mississippi  valley.    In  the  center, 
rose  the  old  Catholic  Church  built  in  1720,  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  village.     It  was  built  of  hewn  timber  perpendi- 
cularly planted  with  the  crevices  stuffed  with  mortar,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  belfry  or  tall  Gothic  spire,  which  reminded  one 

"of  those  ancient  monuments  of  the  Druids  called  Rockings tones," 
4 

Around  this  old  church  were  clustered  irregularly  the  little 
broad-roofed,  white-washed  and  galleried  cottages;  some  were 

1,  Smith,  St.  Glair  Papers,  II,  26, 

2,  Ibid,  30, 

3,  Reynold's 'Pioneer  History,  47, 

4,  Flagg,  Far  West,  Thwaites  W,  Travels,  XXVII,  28  &  62, 
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Harmar'8  visit,  the  people  of  Kaskaskia  were  living  under  a  j 
temporary  government  which  they  had  instituted  on  their  own  I 
initiative  in  May  of  that  year,  because  of  a  desire  for  peace 
and  order.    As  originally  established,  the  court  consisted  of 
three    Americans  and  three  Prenclimen,  elected  by  popular  vote,  , 
but  difficulties  soon  arose,  and  the  inhabitants  in  assembly 
determined  "that  there  should  be  only  French  magistrates  as 

the  court  was  established  when  set  up  by  Monsieur  Todd, 

1  i 
Lieutenant  of  the  County"    in  1779.    The  three  American  jus- 
tices were  displaced  and  Frenchmen  substituted.    The  court 
then  consisted  of  Antoine  Bauvais,    P  resident,  Vital  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Bauvais,  sons  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bauvais,  Sr.,  a  French 
Canadian  who  had  settled  in  Illinois  before  1725;  Francois 
Corset  and  Nicholas  La  Chanse,  all  of  whom  had  served  in 
the  court  established  by  Todd,  and  the  sixth  judge,  Louis  Brazau* 
Harmar  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  reception  given  him 
by  the  inhabitants  from  whom  he  received  "every  mark  of  respect." 

From  Kaskaskia,  he  set  out  for  Cahokia,  sixty  miles 
further  north  on  the  Mississippi,    h®  ^as  conducted  through 
the  Illinois  country''  by  Tardiveau,  whose  opinion  on  western 
affairs  he  valued  highly,  yet,  who  seems  to  have  been,  like 
Harmar,  seeing  Illinois  for  the  first  time. 

Lying  between  the  two  villages  and  walled  in  on  the 
east  and  the  west  lay  the  American  Bottom.    On  the  east  was  a 
high  rocky  ledge  which  extended  northeast  from  Kaskaskia  and 
on  the  west  were  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.    This  was  a 
low  tract  of  land  about  one  hundred  miles  long  and  from  three 

to  seven  miles  wide  which  was  said  to  be  of  unrivaled  fertility 

1.  Kaskaskia  Collection,  July  5-7,  1787. 

2.  Smith.  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  31-55.  
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1 

and  second  only  to  the  Delta  of  Egypt,      This  was  originally 

covered  "by  French  grants  "but  the  emigration  of  the  French 

from  Illinois  had  left  many  large  unoccupied  districts  which 

the  American  immigrants  appropriated,  with  little  concern 

over  the  title  to  their  lands. 

The  American  Bottom  was  usually  flooded  in  the 

spring  and,  after  the  waters  went  down,  lakes,  sloughs  and 

swamps  remained  for  some  time.    This  produced  a  climate 

almost  fatal  to  Americans,  of  which  there  were  about  one 

2 

hundred  thirty  seven      scattered  over  the  country.  This 
difficulty  could  be  removed  by  drainage  but  the  French  had 
lived  there  generation  after  generation,  unaffected  by  the 
swamps  and  marshes  around  them  and  had  seen  no  necessity  for 
it,    Collot,  a  French  officer  who  visited  in  Illinois,  thought 
"laziness  and  scarcity  of  population  would  prevent  it  (drain- 
age).   They  would  rather  move  than  work  to  ameliorate  that 

5 

which  they  occupy,"      Although,  crops  grew  here  luxuriantly 
with  little  cultivation,  the  far-famed  and  much  dreaded 
"fever  and  ague"  which  often  resulted  fatally,  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  region  by  Americans.  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  a  small  French  village  thirteen  miles  northwest 
of  Kaskaskia,  was  the  home  of  Jean  Baptiste  Barbau,  County 

4 

Lieutenant,  and  of  about  seventy-nine  French  male  inhabitants. 
It  was  built  on  a  low  site,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky 
ledge  extending  north  from  Kaskaskia  and  surrounded  by  dense 

1,  Flagg,  Far  West  in  Thwaites  Western  Travels,  XXVII,  106. 

2,  Continental  Congress  Papers,  Census,  1787, 

3,  Collet's  Voyage,  330, 

4«  Continental  Congress  Papers,  Census  1787, 
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thioketB  of  cotton  woods  and  sycamores.    Year  after  year  and 

generation  after  generation,  its  French  inhabitants  had  lived 

there  "where  death  almost  inevitable  must  have  awaited  an  I 
1  I 
American."      Prairie  du  Rocher  longer  than  any  of  the  French  I 

villages,  remained  almost  wholly  French.  jj 

Harmar  found  two  small  American  villages  in  Illinois, 

Belief ontaine ,  north  of  Kaskaslcia,  had  been  settled  in  1782  j 

by  a  company  of  fifteen  Americans  from  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

among  whom  were  James  Moore  and  James  Garretson.     In  response 

to  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Kaskaskia,  they  were  received 

2 

into  the  Kaskaskia  District  in  the  summer  of  1782.  Harmar, 

in  1787,  found  them  seated  on  fine  fertile  land,  subjected  to 

no  taxation  and  with  an  abundance  to  live  on.     They  were  much 

concerned  when  informed  by  Harmar  that  they  had  no  title  to 

the  lands  on  which  they  had  lived  and  worked  for  five  years 

and  drew  up  petitions  to  Congress  asking  that  their  rights 

3 

might  be  guaranteed. 

Grand  Ruisseau,  farther  to  the  north  was  settled 
a  few  years  after  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  | 
Cahokia  Court.    In  1790,  it  contained  seventeen  families  and  | 
forty  seven  inhabitants.    There  was  also  a  small  settlement  on 
Eagle  River. 

Cahokia,  the  French  village  opposite  St.  Louis,  con- 
tained two  hundred  thirty  nine  male  inhabitants,  of  which  only 

I 

two  or  three  were  Americans.  In  Cahokia,  as  in  the  other  ' 
French  villages  there  were  the  old  church,  the  steep-roofed, 

1.  Flagg,  American  Bottom  in  Thwaites  Western  Travels,XXVH,69 

2.  Kaskaskia  Collection, July  1782. 

3.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  31-33.  \ 
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white-washed  cottages,  the  picketted  enclosures  and  the  narrow 
lanes.    Harraar  found  here  a  hospitable,  law-alDiding  people  who 
were  still  living  under  the  government  of  the  Virginia  period. 
He  also  visited  the  Spanish  villages  of  St,  Louis  and  Ste. 
Genevieve  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,    He  re- 
garded St,  Louis  as  the  "handsomest  and  genteelest  village  on 

1 

the  Mississippi," 

Harmar  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  that 

they  place  their  militia  on  a  better  footing  and  maintain  order 

until  Congress  could  order  a  government  for  them.     In  spite  of 

the  well  regulated  court  of  Cahokia  which  had  perfomed  its 

functions  uninterrupted  since  1778,  and  the  newly  established 

French  court  at  Kaskaskia,  Harmar  believed  "these  people  are 

entirely  unacquainted  with  what  Americans  call  liberty.  Trial 

jury,  etc,  they  are  strangers  to,    A  commandant  with  a 

few  troops  to  give  them  orders  is  the  best  form  of  government 

2 

for  them.     It  is  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to," 

Harmar 's  regard  for  Tardiveau  whom  he  believed  "a 
sensible,  well-informed,  gentleman,  as  well  if  not  better 
acquainted  with  the  western  country  (particularly  the  Illinois) 
than  any  one  who  has  ever  been  from  thence  to  Congress"  was  not 
reciprocated  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  country. 
They  believed  that  "that  Frenchman  who  speaketh  easily  the 
English  language  is  come  lately  here  with  Col.  Harmar  whom  he 
inspired  with  sentiments  very  different  from  those  which  we 
could  expect  from  a  gentleman  in  his  place.    He  deceived  him 
in  their  way  as  'he  was  deceived  himself  he  made  him  stay,  live 

1.  Smith,  St,  Clair  Papers,  II,  31-33,  ' 

2.  Ibid,  II,  30* 


and  dwell  only  in  the  houses  of  Dodge,  he  accompanied  him 

everywhere  like  his  interpreter,  "but  he  could  not  show  him 

the  truth  being  himself  very  ignorant  of  it  and  he  gave  allways 

an  evil  idea  to  every  word  proceeding  from  those  who  Dodge 

1 

thought  to  be  his  friend." 

Harmar  seemed  to  have  favorably  impressed  the 
Piankeshaw  chiefs  at  Vincennes,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Miamis  and  British  at  Detroit  was  more  powerful  and  the  United 
States  commissioners  were  unable  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  Wabash  tribes,    Harmar  was  recalled  to  Ohio  in  October 
and  Major  Hamtremck,  one  of  his  most  trusted  officers,  was 
left  in  general  charge  of  the  far  west. 

Ham  tram ck  was  a  very  able  man  and  exercised  supreme 
civil  and  military  power  in  Vincennes  for  the  next  three  years. 
He  governed  the  inhabitants  with  firmness,  almost  arbitrary 
severity,  but  the  justice  and  beneficial  results  of  his  govern- 
ment were  realized  and  appreciated  by  the  people.     In  1790, 
when  Sargent,  acting  governor,  visited  Vincennes,  the  in- 
habitants presented  a  memorial  expressing  their  "gratitude 
and    esteem"  for  Hamtr&msk  and  asserted  that  the  judicious 
and  hximane  attention  paid  by  Major  Hsmtramsk,  during  his  whole 
command  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  every  individual  craving 

his  interposition,  demands,  and  will  always  receive,  our 

2 

warmest  acknowledgements." 

The  firm  and  judicious  government  of  Hamtramsk  saved 
the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes  from  the  disorder  and  confusion 
which  reigned  on  the  Mississippi  and  Lower  Ohio.     This  region 

1,  Continental  Congress  Papers.  August  1787  . In  ill.  Hist.  ColJ! 

2.  Dillon,  Indiana  236.    Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Vincennes. 
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was  traversed  by  agents  of  England  and  Spain  who  sought  to 
dismember  the  union  and  set  up  an  independent  republic  in  the 
west. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
FOREIGN  IlfTRIGUES  IN  Tm  NORTITWEST.     1787  -  1790, 

The  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  aroused  the  Kentuckians  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  offered  favorable  opportunities  to  the  Spanish,  French 
and  British  who  still  cherished  ambitions  for  the  control  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.    Their  emissaries  suggested  various 
means  of  redress  of  grievances  to  the  Westerners. 

In  1789,  England  instructed  Lord  Dorchester,  Gover- 
nor of  Canada,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  western  settle- 
ments should  "be  kept  distinct  from  the  United  States  and  in 

1 

connection  with  Great  Britain.      Again  in  1790,  the  Lords 
of  Trade  resolved  that  it  was  to  England's  interest  to  main- 
tain the  interior  settlements  of  Forth  America  in  a  state  of 

independence  and  induce  them  to  form  treaties  of  commerce  and 

2 

independence  with  Great  Britain.      Dorchester,  however,  was 

discreet  and  favored  a  non-committal  policy  on  the  part  of  his 
2 

agents.      Conolly,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  who  entered  the 
British  service  in  1775,  was  sent  to  Louisville  in  1787  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  Spanish  Conspiracy  in  Kentucky— an 
attempt  to  bring  the  west  under  the  control  of  the  government 
at  New  Orleans.    Conolly  mad©  proposals  on  the  part  of  the 

1.  Turner,  The  Policy  of  France  Toward  the  Mississippi  ! 
Valley  in  the  Period  of  Washington  and  Adaris  in  American 
Historical  Review,  January  1905,  Canadian  Archives,Q.v.42,£E 

2.  Canadian  Archives.  1890.  144.  .  ! 
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British  government  to  Wilkinson,  who  had  earlier  been  in  com- 
munication with  Dorchester,    Now,  however,  Wilkinson  was  deep 

in  the  Spanish  intrigues,  rejected  the  British  schemes,  and 

1 

forced  Conolly  to  leave  Kentucky. 

Spain  was  pursuing  a  still  more  vigorous  policy. 

In  1787,  both  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  United 

States,  and  Miro,  Governor  at  New  Orleans,  were  negotiating 

with  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Kentucky.    Gardoqui  promised 

John  Broyrn,  a  former  member  of  the  old  Continental  Congress, 

that  when  Kentucky  should  declare  herself  independent  and 

withdraw  from  the  Union,  her  people  should  be  granted  the 

2 

right  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.      Wilkinson  had  been 
given  the  right  to  import  the  products  of  Kentucky  to  New 
Orleans  and  was  deeply  involved,  in  an  intrigue  with  Miro  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.    During  the  year,  1788,  there 
was  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  separatists  and  the  loya3 
citizens  of  Kentucky,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Wilkinson 
and  his  conspirators. 

In  1789,  Gardoqui  launched  a  new  Spanish  enterprise 
by  granting  to  Col.  George  Morgan,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  small  trading  post  or  rendezvous  for  Spanish,  French  and 
Indian  traders  had  existed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  for  some 
time.    Because  of  the  abundance  of  game,  it  received  the  name 
of  "l^anse  a  la  graisse"  (cove  of  fat).    A  small  village  grew 
up  aroxrnd  the  post  but,  for  some  reason,  a  singular  anarchy 

1.  Green,  The  Spanish  Conspiracy,  299-300, 

2.  Ibid,  156-60.  ' 


and  disorder  prevailed.  The  government  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  this  troublesome  post  to  Morgan  who  had 
been  attempting  for  some  time  to  gain  a  concession  in  the 
west  from  Congress.  Proclamations  were  issued  lay  Governor 
Miro  offering  to  immigrants  large  grants  of  land  free  of  all 
expense,  freedom  in  religious  matters,  exemption  to  the  Pro- 
testants from  tithes,  English  speaking  priests,  lenient  and 

efficient  laws,  exemption  from  taxation  and  duties,  and  com- 

2 

mer4ial  privileges  and  immunities.      Morgan  "entered  into 

engagements  with  the  most  reputable  characters  and  the  most 

useful  farmers  and  tradesmen  to  go  to  Madrid"  the  next  year# 

A  number  of  people  went  with  him  "to  reconnoitre  and  survey 

the  lands  on  a  plan  far  superior  to  that  of  Congress  and  to 

lay  out  ground  for  a  large  City,"  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
3 

Ohio. 

Morgan's  elaborate  preparations  were  watched  with 
some  concern  by  St.  Clair  and  others  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Northwest,  for  this  colony  was  regarded  as  "a 

door  •  •  through  which  the  United  States  will  loose  many 

3 

thousands  of  her  best  citizens.      After  he  had  brought  a  few 
American  families  to  the  settlement,  Morgan  went  to  New  Or- 
leans to  obtain  "not  encouragement  simply  in  his  plans  but 
proprietary  and  honorary  concessions  beyond  measure,  he  was 

baffled  in  his  pretensions  and  did  not  again  set  his  foot 

4 

in  the  Colony." 


1.  Billon,  Annals  of  I'rench  and  Spanish  Settlements,  265. 

2.  St.  Clair  .Papers,  II,  122.    American  State  Papers 
Miscellaneous  i,  706. 

3.  Virginia  State  Papers,  IV,  555.  / 

4.  Billon,  Annals  of  French  and  Spanish  Dominations,  265. 
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The  post  was  then  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 

government  at  New  Orleans  and  Pierre  Pouohe  was  sent  in  1789 

1 

as  commandant  of  the  post  with  a  garrison  of  ninety  men. 

After  the  failure  of  their  intrigues  in  Kentucky, 
the  Spanish  agents  turned  their  energies  toward  Illinois  and 
met  with  much  better  success.    During  the  years, . 1788-1790, 
Illinois  reached  her  lowest  depths.    I'requent  appeals  for 
assistance  were  made  to  Congress  and  to  fiamtramok  at  Vincennes. 
Congress  repeatedly  urged  St*.  Clair  to  go  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Illinois  country  but  he  was  detained  at  Marietta  by 
the  negotiations  with  the  Indians.    Pactions  and  strife, 
increased  by  racial  antagonism  and  foreign  intrigues,  caused 
the  dissolution  of  the  court  at  Kaskaskia  and  the  resulting 
anarchy  gave  favorable  opportunity  for  foreign  inte  rference. 

In  January,  1789,  Hamtramck  wrote  "the  village 

2 

(Kaskaskia)  was  almost  deserted  for  the  want  of  government." 

Morgan  took  "unwarrantable  measures  to  invite  the  people  of 

Illinois  to  come  to  him,  saying  that  the  Governor  would 

never  come  in  that  country  and  that  their  negroes  were  all 

3 

free  the  moment  the  government  should  be  established."  This 
argument  encouraged  the  immigration  of  the  French  slave  holders 
to  the  Spanish  side  for  "The  wretched  inhabitants  of  Illinois 
yiho  had  seen  themselves  neglected  by  that  power  from  which  alone 
they  could  expect  protection,  now  found  that  the  very  first 
act  of  attention  paid  to  them  pronounced  their  utter  ruin.   •  . 
A  panic  seized  upon  their  minds  and  all  the  wealthiest  among 
them,  having  but' the  wreck  of  once  affluent  fortunes,  have  gone 

1.  Cumming's  Tour,  1807-9,  in    Thwaites  Westerh  Travels, IV, 283^ 

2.  Draper  Manuscripts,  2W1.    January  19,  1789. 

3.  St.  Clair  Papexs,  II.  117.    Letter  of  Tardlveau. 
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to  seek  from  the  Spanish  government  that  security  which  they 
conceived  was  refused  to  them."    Tardiveau  at  the  Falls,  wrote 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  explaining  that  the  resolve  of  Con- 
gress respecting  slavery  was  not  intended  to  extend  to  the 

negroes  of  the  old  French  inhabitants  hut  his  letter  failed 

1 

to  reach  Illinois, 

John  Edgar,  the  most  prominent  settler  in  Kaskaskia, 

wrote  to  Hfcmtramck  at  Vincennes,  "every  effort  is  made  by  the 

Spanish  government  to  depopulate  this  side  •  •  •  orders  had 

been  received  from  Hew  Orleans  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 

of  St.  Louis  for  him  to  make  every  difficulty  possible  with 

the  people  of  this  side  so  that  they  might  be  thereby  forced 

2 

to  go  to  live  on  the  other  Armed  bands  of  Spanish  subjects 

and  Indians  invaded  the  Illinois  country,  seized  and  destroyed 
the  property,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Kas- 
kaskia.   So  many  murders  and  depredations  were  committed  by 

the  Indians  that  "this  year  (1789)  may  be  denominated  the 

3 

year  of  blood  in  Illinois."      In  Kaskaskia,  "our  houses  are 
in  ruin  and  decani.    Our  lands  are  uncultivated  •  •  •  .  our 
little  commerce  destroyed  ....  our  best  prospects  are 
misery  and  distress  or  what  is  more  than  probable  an  untimely 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  savages." 

Edgar  believed  all  these  misfortunes  were  due  to 
the  lack  of  "some  superior  or  commanding  authority,  for  ever 
since  the  cession  of  this  territory  to  Congress,  we  have  been 
neglected  as  an  abandoned  people  to  encounter  all  the  diffi- 

1.  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  117.    Letter  of  Tardiveau. 

2.  Draper  Manuscript  2  w  124-142.    October  29,'  1789. 

3.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  123. 
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culties  that  are  always  attendant  upon  anarchy  and  confusion 

,  .  .  The  greater  part  of  our  citizens  have  left  the  country 

1 

on  this  account  to  reside  in  the  Spanish  dominions."  Edgar, 

and  some  of  the  inhabitants  through  "inclination,  interest, 

and  love  for  the  country"  desired  to  remain,  though  their 

life  and  property  were  in  constant  danger.    Edgar  petitioned 

Hamtr&mck  for  an  officer  and  a  few  men  to  save  the  country 

2 

from  destruction  "but  Hamtramck  could  spare  none.      He,  however, 
sent  the  requisition  in  to  headquarters  "but  St.  Clair  found 
it  impossible  to  give  up  any  of  his  troops. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  during 
this  trying  period,  maintained  its  court  and  civil  govern- 
ment.   Joseph  Lahuxiere,  states  attorney,  wrote,  "The  mis- 
understanding of  the  magistrates  of  Kaskaskia  and  the  ex- 
treme disorder  of  the  business  of  the  individuals  occasioned 
by  some  persons  greedy  for  money,  have  compelled  me  to  with- 
draw with  my  family  to  Cahokia,  where  I  have  found  the  in- 
habitants filled  with  the  unity  of  peace  and  fidelity  to  the 

States  and  a  court  of  Justice  which  the  justices  are  careful 

3 

to  administer  with  equity  to  those  who  ask  its  help." 

In  1787,  Belief ontaine ,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  at  Kaskaskia,  and  Grand  Ruisseau,  subject  to  the 
Cahokia  court,  attempted  to  establish  independent  govern- 
ments.   The  Cahokian  court  resisted  vigorously  the  attempt  of 
Grand  Ruisseau  to  secede  from  its  jurisdiction  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, both  American  villages  sought  the  protection  and  admission 

1.  Draper  Manuscripts,  2W124-142.    September  14,  1789. 

2.  Ibid,  October  14,  1789. 

3.  Illinois  Historical  Collections  II. 
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1 

to  the  district  of  Caliokia  which  was  granted. 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  the  Illinois  coimtry 
when  St,  Clair  arrived  in  1790  to  establish  a  civil  govern- 
ment. 


4 


1.    Illinois  Historical  Collections.  Introduction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

December  20,  1789,  Governor  St.  Clair  left  Ohio 
for  Kaskaskia.    He  stopped  at  Fort  Harmar  (Cincinnati.)  to 
organize  the  coimty  of  Hamilton  and  arrived  in  Kaskaskia, 
March  5,  1790.    Many  proTjlems  of  pressing  importance  were 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  governor  and  not  until 
April  27,  was  he  ahle  to  establish  civil  government  in  the 
Illinois  villages.    April  27,  the  governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation creating  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  which  comprised  a 
large  part  of  the  present  state  of  Illinois.     Its  boundaries 
were  defined  as  "Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Michil- 
macinack  River,  running  thence  southerly  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  above  Fort  Massac,  on  the 
Ohio  River;  thence  with  the  Ohio  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi;  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Illinois  River,  and  so  up  the  Illinois  River  to  the  place  of 
1 

beginning."      On  April  29,  the  appointments  were  made  and 
the  courts  organized. 

The  people  of  Illinois  were  subjected  to  a  double 
authority,  local  and  territorial.    The  highest  or  territorial 
court  consisted  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  president 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seante.    This  might  be 
termed  a  federal  court  since  its  judges  were  appointed  and 
1.    Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  165  Note. 
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paid  ty  the  federal  government.    Besides  ite  legielative 
functions,  the  territorial  court  was  vested  with  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  civil,  criminal,  and  capital  | 
cases.     It  was  a  court  of  last  resort,  having  power  to  revise 
and  reverse  the  decisions  of  all  other  tribunals  in  the  terri- 
tory, while  its  own  proceedings  could  not  he  reversed  or  set  | 
aside  even  "by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     It  sat 

in  Cincinnati    in  March,  Marietta  in  October,  and  in  the  western 

1 

country  whenever  the  judges  saw  fit  to  designate.      The  salary 
of  the  judges  was  only  eight  hundred  dollars  and  the  hardships 
of  travel  in  the  wilderness  were  so  great  that  the  jud,ges 
seldom  reached  Illinois. 

The  county  courts  established  in  Illinois  "by  St.  Clair, 
consisted  of  a  court  of  common  pleas,  general  quarter  sessions, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  a  probate  court  as  provided  by  the 
laws  of  1788. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  consisted  of  five  justices 

appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor.     They  met  twice 

a  year  and  exercised  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits  with  right 

2 

of  appeal  to  the  territorial  court.      Jean  Baptiste  Barbau  was 
a  frenchman  about  sixty-nine  or  seventy  years  of  age,  a  pro- 
minent inhabitant  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  had  served  as 
justice  in  the  court  of  both  the  British  and  Virginia  period. 
In  1786,  he  became  lieutenant  of  the  county,  used  his  influence 
for  law  and  order  and  aided  the  Kaskaskians  in  establishing 
their  government  in  1787. 

'A 

1.  Burnet's  Notes,  63. 

2.  Howard,  Local  Constitutional  History  of  Uni.lTed  States,  416. 
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John  Edgar  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  an  officer  in 

the  British  navy  on  the  lakes,  and  resided  at  Detroit  when  the 

Revolutionary  War  "broke  out.    As  his  wife  was  an  American,  he 

expressed  his  sympathy  for  the  American  cause.    Ke  was  seized 

"by  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit  and  sent  as  a  prisoner 

1 

to  Quebec,  "but  succeeded  in  escaping.      He  reached  the  American 

side  and  in  1784  settled  in  Kaskaskia.     Through  fortunate 

speculations,  he  acquired  great  tracts  of  lands  and  "became 

2 

one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Illinois.  He  proved  the  main- 
stay for  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  1787-90,  "but  his  later 
life  doew  not  reflect  so  much  to  his  credit. 

Ant  cine  Girardin  was  a  Prencliman,  and  the  most 
prominent  inhabitant  of  Prairie  du  Pont,  which  adjoined  Ca- 
hokia  on  the  south.    He  had  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Cahokia  from  1789-90. 

Philip  Engel  was  a  prominent  inhabitant  of  Cahokia 
before  1783,  was  captain  of  a  company  of  militia  in  St.  Clair 
county  in  1790,  and  had  served  as  judge  at  Cahokia  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Virginia  period. 

Johh  Dumoulin  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  e- 
migrated  from  Canada  to  Illinois  in  the  eighties  where  he 
served  as  justice  for  twelve  years.    Eeynolds,  an  inhabitant 
of  Kaskaskia,  says,  "Being  a  classic  scholar  in  Europe,  he 
understood  well  the  civil  law,  and  was  a  good  lawyer,  although 
he  did  not  practice  in  the  courts.    He  practiced  law  to  great 
advantage  in  his  own  business,  and  was  well  versed  in  ,the 

1.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  92. 

2.  American  State  Papers  Public  Lands,  II,  140^ et  seq. 
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science  of  land  speculation," 

John  Reynolds,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  1800,  a  hoy 
of  twelve  and  the  son  of  a  Tennessee  frontiersman,  has  left 
in  his  hooks  the  only  availahle  inf  oriuation  concerning  some 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois,    Reynolds  was  not  a  critical 
or  even  a  reliahle  historian  and  his  statements  cannot  he 
accepted  unquestioned.    His  youth,  narrow  experience,  and 
the  long  interval  between  this  period  and  the  writing  of  his 
hooks,  make  his  histories  very  untrustworthy.    They  are  chiefly 
valuahle  in  that  they  probably  reflect  the  sentiment  and  im- 
pressions of  the  average  American  settler  in  Illinois, 

William  St,  Clair  was  the  youngest  son  of  Earl  of 
Roslin.    He  was  a  cousin  of  Governor  St.  Clair  and  a  former 
resident  at  Detroit,    He  came  to  Illinois  in  1790  and  was 
appointed  prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the  court. 

The  court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  had  much  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  English  sessions.    It  was  com- 
posed of  four  justices  of  the  peace  commissioned  for  the 
county  at  large.    Pour  regular  sessions  were  to  be  held  and 
as  many  more  special  sessions  as  the  justices  saw  fit.  The 
court  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  not  involv- 
ing life,  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year,  or  forfeiture 
of  property.    It  also  exercised  general  administrative  autho- 
rity in  the  county,  such  as  care  of  the  highways,  licensing 
of  taverns,  care  of  the  poor,  etc.    This  court  consisted  of 
John  Edgar,  Philip  Engel,  AntoineGirardin  and  Antoine  Louvieres, 
The  personnel  of  the  common  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  was 

■  ^ 

the  same  with  exception  of  Louvieres,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
1,    Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  173, 


Prairie  du  Rooher  and  a  meniber  of  the  court  at  Kaskaekia  from 
1779-81. 

Five  justices  of  the  peace,  three  Frenchmen  and  two 

Americajis,  were  appointed  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  peace 

magistrate  out  of  sessions,  with  authority  to  determine  petty 

offenses  punishable  by  fine.    Francois  Trottier,  Baptiste  Saucer, 

and  Francois  Janis  was  members  of  prominent  French  families 

in  Illinois.    Nicholas  Smith  was  an  American  inhabitant  of 

Kaskaskia  in  1781  and  later  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in 

1 

Belief ontaine  and    Grand  Ruisseau.      James  Piggot  was  a  native 

of  Connecticut  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  followed 

Clarke  to  the  Illinois  country. 

Barthelemy  Tardiveau,  a  newcomer  in  Kaskaskia  was 

made  probate  judge.    Little  is  known  of  Tardiveau 's  early  life 

2 

except  that  he  had  lived  some  time  in  Holland.      Before  1784, 
he  and  his  brother,  Pierre  Tardiveau  as  the  "Tardiveau  Freres* 
were  engaged  in  the  peltry  trade  on  the  Ohio  River.    Both  seem 
to  have  entered  to  some  extent  into  the  agitation  over  the 
Mississippi  question.    Barthelemy  Tardiveau  and  Gratiot,  a 
former  Cahokian  who  now  lived  in  St.  Louis,  were  in  communica- 
tion with  Wilkinson  in  1787,  but  to  what  extent  and  for  what 

3 

purpose,  is  not  clear.      Pierre  Tardiveau  entered  into  Genet's 

1.  Kaskaskia  Collection.     September, 1782.  1796 

2.  Menard  Collection,  Tardiveau  Papers.  Audrian  to  Tardiveau 

3.  Sept.  17,  1787,  Gratiot  wrote  Tardiveau  to  instruct  the 
messenger  with  whom  he  had  sent  letters  for  General  Wilkinson 
not  to  send  them,  but  in  case  he  has,  "if  you  see  the  General 
tell  him  to  send  no  one  here  for  the  affairs  which  he  proposed 
to  me,  as  I  shall  not  be  at  home." 
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BChemes  in  1793  and  was  appointed  interpreter  in  chief  by 

Michaux,  a  French  scientist  in  the  sertice  of  Genet,    At  the 

came  time,  Barthelemy  was  at  the  court  of  Carondelet  at  New 

Orleans  pushing  a  commercial  venture  for  furnishing  the  Spanish 

posts  on  the  Mississippi  with  grain  and  flour  from  the  United 

States.    Barthelemy  Tardiveau  soon  ingratiated  himself  into 

12  3 
the  favor  of  Hamtremck,    Harmar,    St.  Clair,    and  Governor 
4 

Carondelet,     the  Spanish  governor  at  New  Orleans,  and  seems 
to  have  "been  regarded  hy  all  of  these  men  with  a  good  deal 
of  respect. 

William  Biggs,  an  inhabitant  of  Cahokia,  was  appointed 

sheriff  in  the  county.    His  capture  and  captivity  under  the 

Kickapoos  in  1788  and  final  ransom  "by  a  Spaniard  at  Vincennes 

5 

made  him  a  hero  among  the  people. 

In  brief,  the  civil  government  as  established  by 
St.  Clair,  represented  fairly  the  different  racial  elements 
as  well  as  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Although 
there  v/ere  few  Americans  holding  official  positions,  there  were 
men  in  the  courts  who  would  represent  their  interests.  St. 
Clair  said  a  good  deal  of  his  difficulty  in  finding  men 
capable  of  filling  the  offices  but  the  courts,  as  finally 
established,  consisted  of  men  of  prominence,  judicial  experience, 
and  some  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world. 

In  establishing  civil  government  in  Illinois, 
St.  Clair  abandoned,  from  necessity,  the  principles  for  which 

1.  Menard  Collection,  Tardiveau  Papers.    Audrian  to  Delaasus. 

2.  Denny's  Military  Journal.  463,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  32. 

3.  Smith,  St.  Clair    Papers,  II,  409. 

4.  Menard  Collection  Tardiveau  Papers,  Tardivea-u  to  Audrian, 
May  10,  1793.  - 

fi-  "RoyxLoldfi  Pi  Queer- JLLatory,  P.ftfl. 
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he  had  contended  so  strongly  in  the  controvorsiea  with  the 
territorial  judges.     In  1787,  he  had  insisted  on  strict 
construction  of  the    Ordinance  in  legislative  matters,  tut 
in  1790,  he  found  himself  forced  to  adopt  loose  construction 
for  the  admimistrative  problems  of  the  Illinois  country. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  establish  the  courts  according 
to  law  "because  of  the  sparsity  of  population,  the  distance 
of  the  villages  from  each  other,  and  an  insufficient  popula- 
tion in  any  to  make  of  it  a  distinct  county.    Justice,  he 
believed,  could  not  "be  administered  were  the  sessions  of 
the  courts  confined  to  any  one  place.    He,  therefore,  divided 
the  county  into  three  judicial  districts,  "though  not  strictly 

warranted  by  law"  and  distributed  the  judges  so  as  "to  make 

1 

the  holding  of  that  court  practicable."      He  ordered  that  a 
session  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Probate  Court 
should  be  held  in  each  district,  but  all  as  sessions  of 
the  same  court.     The  probate  judge  and  prothonotary  were 
directed  to  appoint  deputies  and  open  offices  in  each  district. 
John  Edgar  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Kaskaskia,  Jean 
Baptiste  Barbau  of    Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  John  Dumoulin 
of  Cahofcia.    As  it  actually  worked  out,  the  three  districts 
tended  to  become  separate  and  independent  as  during  the 
British  and  the  Virginia  Period.    Miile  the  judges,  shefiff, 
and  clerk,  had  jurisdiction  throughout  the  county,  the  citizens 
could  not  be  sued  out  of  their  district,  writs  were  dated  at 
these,   three  villages  and  ran  within  their  respective  districts. 

1.  Smith,  St;  Clair  Papers,  II,  172. 

2.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  147. 
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This  act  of  the  Governor  was  criticized  hoth  "by 
Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Washington.     Jefferson  re- 
garded it  "beyond  the  competence  of  the  executive  of  said 

government  .   .  amounted  in  fact  to  laws  and  as  such  could  only 

1 

flow  from  its  regular  legislature."      Washington  wrote 

St.  Clair  that  although  "the  necessity  of  the  case  offered  an 

excuse  for  having  exceeded  vour  proper  powers",  more  circum- 

2 

spection  should  be  used  in  the  future. 

Illinois  had  suffered  a  steadj'-  decrease  of  the  French 
population  since  the  cession  of  the  country'-  to  England.  Shortly 
after  the  Illinois  country  came  under  the  control  of  the  British 
government  (1765-1771)  Kaskaskia  contained  eighty  houses, 
a  population  of  five  hundred  white  inhabitants  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  negroes;  St.  Philippe,  two  or  three 
families;  and  Cahokia,  fifty  houses,  and  a  population 
of  three  hundred  whites  and. eighty  negroes.     In  1783,  when 
Illinois  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  names  of  one 
hundred  ninety-four  persons,  of  which  one  hundred  twenty-seven 
were  French,  were , recorded  as  heads  of  families,  fifty  eight 
having  French  names.    Cahokia  had  one  hundred  heads  of  families 
of  which  ninety-seven  had  French  names.    A  few  American  families 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  villages  increased  slightly  the  Americar 
element  but  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Rocher  still  remained  almost 
entirely  French  while  Kaskaskia  contained  a.  rather  large  Am- 
erican element.     According  to  lists  dravm  up  for  St,  Clair  in 
1795,  there  were — 

1.  Jefferson's  Writing  (Ford  Ed.)    V,  260. 

2,  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  199. 


about  three  hundred  eighty  five  heads  of  fanilieB  in  Illinoie 

in  1783,  which  would  represent  a  population  of  twelve  to 

1 

fourteen  hundred  people.      Of  these,  there  were  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  American  families. 

The  decade  (1780-90)  which  preceded  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  government  in  Illinois  hy  federal  authority  was  charac- 
terized "by  a  large  emigration  of  French  settlers  and  small 
immigration  of  Americans.     The  presence  of  the  two  races  in 
Kaskaskia,  with  their  opposing  interests  and  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, had  caused  the  overthrow  of  legal  authority.  Indian 
hostilities  and    Spanish  intrigues  in  Illinois  drove  out  old 
settlers  and  repelled  immigrants.    The  slavay  provision  in 
the  Ordinance  frightened  away  the  French  slave  holders  as 
well  as  those  from  the  slaveholding  states. 

The  census  of  1787  taken  "by  Harmar  showed  one  hun- 
dred ninety- one  Frenchmen,  young  and  old,  in  Kaskaskia,  two 
hundred  thirty-nine  in  Cahokia,  seventy-nine  in  Prairie  du 

Rocher,  and  eleven  "supposed  to  he"  in  St.  Philippe.  One 

2 

hundred  thirty  seven  Americans  were  living  in  Illinois. 
From  1787  -1790,  the  majority  of  American  and  French  inhabi- 
tants deserted  Kaskaskia  for  the  Spanish  shore  or  more  peace- 
able places,  and  few  new  American  settlers  were  attracted 
because  of  the  anarchy  and  disorder. 

"When  the  government  was  organized  in  Illinois  in 
1790,  Kaskaskia  contained  only  forty-five  families  of  which 
five  were  American  and  about  eighty-two  additional  militia  men 

1.  Chicago  Historical  Society  Collection,  IV,  204-6. 

2.  Continental  Congress  Papers,  Census  1787.  ^ 
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of  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  American.     The  Cahokian 

District  which  now  included  the  American  villages  of  Grand 

Ruisseau  and  Belief ontaine,  had  a  militia  of  three  hundred 

1 

six,  of  which  eighty-four  were  Americans.      Cahokia  contained 

between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  twenty  families.  According 

to  these  statistics  the  population  of  Kaskaskia,  during  the 

years  1783-1790  had  iDeen  reduced  atout  seventy  five  per  cent, 

and  Cahokia  had  increased  slightly.    Prairie  du  Rocher  had  a 

militia  of  forty  three  Frenclimen  less  than  two  thirds,  its 

population  in  1763.     The  militia  of  Illinois  in  1790  contained 

four  hundred  seventy  men,  of  which  one  hundred  were  Americans, 

illustrating  the  proportion  of  the  two  racial  elements. 

The  early  visitors  to  the  Illinois  country  give  a 

rather  depressing  description  of  the  Prench  inhabitants. 

St.  Clair  described  them  as  the  "most  ignorant  people  in  the 

world.     There  is  not  a  fiftieth  man  that  can  either  read  or 

write,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  everything  where 

they  were  parties  has  languished.     Though  they  are  ignorant 

they  seem  to  be  the  gentlest,  well-disposed  people  that  can  be 

imagined  and  their  manners  are  better  than  might  be  expected, 

considering  their  ignorance,  the  want  of  proper  government 

and  the  grievous  oppression  under  which  they  groaned  since 

2 

they  fell  under  the  American  dominion."      The  French  travelers 
were  most  unsympathetic  in  their  description  of  the  French  in- 
habitants.   Collot  described  them  as  mostly  traders,  adventurers, 
and  coureurs  de  bois.     "Ignorant,  superstitious,  and  self- 

1.  Chicago  Historical  Society  Collection,  IV,  222. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  136. 
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willed  •   .   .  they  have  preserved  of  Trench  virtues  only  courage. 

But  in  their  homes  and  private  life,  they  have  the  character 

of  the  natives  with  which  they  live;  they  are  then  indolent, 

lazy,  drunken,  cultivating  only  a  little  or  no  land,  speaking 

only  corrupted  French,  a  sort  of  a  jargon,  and  have  forgotten 

even  the  division  of  time  and  of  months  .  •  .  If  one  suggests 

that  they  should  change  such  and  such  a  "bad  custom  or  makes 

some  reasonahle  observations  on  the  amelioration  of  agriculture 

or  the  augmentation  of  some  branches  of  commerce,  one  obtains 

from  them  for  a  response,   'This  is  the  custom;  our  fathers  did 

it;  I  have  gotten  along  with  it,  and  it  is  fitting  my  children 

should  do  it  also,*    They  love  France  and  speak  of  it  with 
1 

pride,"    Michaux,  a  French  scientist, who  visited  in  Illinois 

in  1795,  said  "They  live  and  the  majority  of  them  are  clothed 

2 

in  the  manner  of  savages."      Volney,  a  French  traveler,  believed 

the  "manners  and  customs  of  the  first  settlers"  and  their 

military  service  had  led  them  "to  prefer  a  life  alternately 

bustling  and  dissipated  and  indolent  and  inactive  like  that 

of  the  savages,  to  the  stable,  active,  and  patient  life  of 

3 

the  American  farmers. 

Reynolds,  who  had  been  born  and  raised  on  the  western 

frontier,  saw    the  inhabitants  in  a  much  more  favorable  light. 

"This  was  our  first  sight  of  a  kind  of  quasi-civilization, "  | 

he  said,  "and  it  was  so  strange  and  uncouth  to  us,  that  if 

we  had  landed  on  another  planet,  we  would  not  have  been  more 
4 

surprised."     He  pictured  the  French  inhabitants  of  Illinois 

1.  Collot's  Voyage,  I,  318. 

2.  Journal  of  Andre  Michaux  in  Thwaites  Western^  Travels,  111,661 

3.  Volney,  View  of  the  United  States.  375. 

4.  Reynolds,  My  Own  Times,  30. 
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as  an  innocent,  pleasure-loving,  "but  devoutly  religious  people. 
They  were  passionately  fond  of  the  dance  and  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  dress.     "No  people  with  the  same  humble  means,  made 
a  "better  display  in  their  dress  than  these  Creoles  did.  The 
first  shade  of  a  new  fashion  from  New  Orleans— which  was  the 

1 

Paris  of  fashions  to  Illinois--was  caught  here  by  the  females." 
Their  energy  and  ambition  never  urged  them  to  more  than  a 
humble  and  competent  support.    They  were  a  temperate,  moral 
people,  and  very  seldom  indulged  in  drinking  liquor. 

Collot  found  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  "less 
degenerated  than  the  race  which  existed  on  the  American  side. 
One  finds  there  still  the  spirit  which  characterizes  the 
French  nation  .   ,  excellent  patriots  whose  life  and  fortune 
belong  to  France."    The  population  consisted  of  well-to-do 
families  with  laborers  and  wealthy  merchants  engaged  in  the 
peltry  business.    Although  this  corroborates  the  reports  made 
from  1780-90,  that  the  best  families  had  emigrated  to  the 
Spanish  side,  Collot  was  probably  a  good  deal  biased  in  his 
opinions  because  of  the  unpleasant  treatment  received  on  the 
American  side,  while  he  was  shown  great  hospitality  by  Gratiot, 
Tardiveau,  and  others  on  the  Spanish  shore. 

The  majority  of  the  American  population  was  the 
typical  baclcwoodsmen,  with  little  education  and  culture, 
strong,  vigorous  and  impatient  of  restraint,  and  with  a  pass4on 
for  freedom  and  independence.     They  frequently  came  into  con- 
flicts with  one  another,  and  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Indians.    They  lived  in  rude  log  cabins,  and  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  agriculture,  though  th^  of ten  hunted^ to  supply 
1.    ReynoMg^  My  Own  Times,  50. 
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their  families  with  food. 

A  false  Impression  of  the  people  of  Illinois  would 
"be  given  from  such  general  statements,  without  a  glance  at 
certain  individuals,  "both  French  and  American. 

John  Rice  Jones,  a  lawyer  who  came  to  Kaskaskia  in 

the  nineties,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  received  a  college 

education  at  Oxford,  England,  and  took  a  regular  course  in 

medecine  and  law.    He  had  practiced  law  hoth    in  London  and 

Philadelphia         where  he  "became  acquainted  v^ith  distinguished 

men.    He  served  as  attorney  general  of  Indiana  territory  under 

Harrison,  and  in  1820  competed  with  Benton  of  Missouri  for 

the  position  of  senator  to  Congress.    He  was  made  one  of  the 

Supreme  judges  of  Missouri  which  position  he  held  until  his 
1 

death  in  1824. 

Jean  Francois  Perry,  a  new  comer  to  Illinois,  was 

if  we  may  accept  Reynolds,  a  native  of  Lyons,  Prance,  of  a 

wealthy  and  prominent  family.    His  father,  a  judge  of  some 

standing,  had  given  him  liTjeral  and  classical  education,  and 

he  had  l30th  studied  and  practiced  law  in  Prance.    At  the  out- 

"break  of  the  Revolution  he  left  Prance,  came  to  America  and 

finally  settled  in  Prairie  du  Pont,  where  he  hecame  a  wealthy 

merchant  and  a  large  land-owner.    He  served  as  justice  of  the 

peace  in  the  county  court  and  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
2 

of  Indiana.      Such  were  the  extremes  in  this  frontier  community. 

1.  Chicago  Historical  Society  Collection,  lY,  230. 

2.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  246. 
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One  of  the  most  important  questions  for  which  the 
people  demanded  a  definite  and  immediate  explanation  was  the 
status  of  slaves  in  Illinois.    Slavery  had  existed  in  Illinois 
since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Virginia  in 
1779  had  guaranteed  all  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   In  the  deed  of  cession  of  1784,  the  French  inhabitants 
were  again  confirmed  in  their  titles  and  possessions,  and 
promised  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Yet 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  promised  that  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory.  This 
clause  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm  among  the  French  slave- 
holders and  caused  many  to  emigrate  to  the  Spanish  shore. 
Tardiveau,  while  in  New  York,  discussed  with  several  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance 
prohibiting  slavery  and  painted  "the  consternation  it  would 
produce  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  country."  He 
pointed  out  the  illegality  of  an  expost  facto  law,  the  operation 
of  which  would  deprive  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  of 
their  property,  acquired  and  enjoyed  before  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States."     "Sensible  of  the  justice 
of  my  statement,  the  gentlemen  remarked  that  the  intention  of 
the  obnoxious  resolution  had  been  solely  to  prevent  the  future 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  Federal  country;  that  it  was 
not  meant  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
and  promised  to  have  a  clause  inserted  in  it  explanatory  of  its 

real  meaning,  sufficient  to  ease  the  apprehensions  of  the 
1 

people."      St.  Cliair  realized  the  importance  of  pacifying  the 
remaining  French  inhabitants  and  the  desirability  ©f  inducing 
1.    Smithy  St.  Clair  Papers ^  II r  117. 


those  who  had  emigrated  to  the  Spanish  side  to  return,   ,  and 
accepted  the  interpretation  of  the  slavery  provision  as  it  had 
been  explained  to  the  Illinois  people  by  Tardiveau.  Tardiveau 
would  go  farther,  however.    He  believed  Congress  should  favor 
transportation  of  slavery  into  the  Northwest  Territory,  (1) 
because  "if  the  act  is  not  repealed,  the  Western  country  will 
infallibly  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  infancy,  (2) 
it  might  be  "opened  up  as  a  drain  for  the  many  hundred  thousand 
negroes  with  which  they  (United  States)  were  at  present  en- 
cumbered.   Thus,  by  successive  transportations  without  violating 
the  right  of  property  and  without  endangering  the  safety,  peace, 
and  manners  of  the  whites  by  a  promiscuous  intermixture  of  so 
many  blacks  turned  loose  upon  society  .  .  an  insensible  and 

gentler  annihilation  of  servitude  might  be  introduced  into  the 
2 

United  States."      These  philanthropic  motives  were  advanced 
again  and  again  during  the  next  twenty  years  by  the  advocates 
of  slavery  in  Illinois, 

St.  Clair *s  administrative  duties  in  Illinois  were 
cut  short  by  the  increasingly  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians 
throughout  the  northwest.    Of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Illinois 
confederacy,  the  Kickapoos  of  central  Illinois  were  the  most 
warlike  and  hostile  to  the  Americans.     St.  Clair  attempted  to 
separate  them  from  the  Wabash  confederacy  by  inviting  them  to 
a  council  at  Kaskaskia  but  they  failed  to  appear.    The  Kaskaskias 
around  the  village  of  the  same  najne  were  a  deteriorated  and 
inconsiderable  race.    The  Piankeshaws  of  the  lower  Wabash  main- 

1.  S^.  Clair  Papers,  II,  117. 

2,  Ibid,  II,  118. 


tained  a  rather    uncertain  attitude  toward  the  Americans, 
while  the  Winne"bagoes,  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  the  north  seldom 
came  into  conflict  with  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  during 
this  early  period. 

News  reached  St.  Clair  of  increasing  hostilities 
in  the  Northwest  and  the  refusal  of  the  Wa'bash  confederacy 
to  meet  him  in  council  at  Vincennes.    Prompt  measures  were 
necessary  and  on  June  11,  1790,  St.  Clair  left  for  Fort 
Harmar  to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  territory. 


1.    Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  132« 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POEENGN  AMI)  INDIAN  COMPLICATIONS.  1790-5 

In  1790,  a  general  restlessness  and  increased  hos- 
tility to  the  Americans  prevailed  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  which  made  immigration  precarious.    The  western 
trites,  Piankeshaws,  Kickapoos,  Miamis,  Shawanees,  Delaware s, 
and  others  were  organized  into  a  confederacy  under  the  control 
of  the  British  at  Detroit.    Hamtramck's  messenger  to  these 

trites  met  with  the  same  response  from  all.  They  could  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  their  father  at  Detroit,  the 

English  commandant,  and  "had  resolved  among  them  not  to  do 

1 

anything  without  an  unanimous  consent."      Throughout  the 
spring  of  1790,  the  hostilities  on  the  Wahash  and  Ohio  in- 
creased, which  showed  the  necessity  of  an  expedition  to  subdue 
these  Indians  by  force.     In  July,  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  made 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  Wabash  villages  and  ordered 
militia  from  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania.    This  was  supplied 
with  reluctance,  and  proved  to  be  deficient  in  numbers,  training 
and  equipment.     Secretary  of  War  Knox  advised  that  a  message 
be  sent  to  the  British  officers  in  Canada  explaining  that  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition  was  merely  to  punish  the  Indians 

for  their  crimes  against  the  Americans  and  asking  British 
2 

neutrality.      The  message  was  sent  and  the  American  officers 

1.  Smith,  St.* Clair  Papers,  II,  155  Note.    Gamelin*s  Journal. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  183. 


claimed  they  found  the  British  agent  distributing  ammunition 

1 

among  the  Indians, 

General  Harmar  with  his  poorly  equipped  and  re- 
bellious army  reached  the  Indian  country  in  September,  1790, 
and  found  the  Indian  villages  deserted.    A  reconnoitering 

body  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  body  of  Indians  and  fled 

2 

without  firing  a  shot.      The  fields  and  surrounding  country 
were  devastated  and  another  body  of  troops  sent  out  to  avenge 
the  first  defeat.    The  troops  were  decoyed  by  the  Indians  to 
a  favorable  position  and  then  defeated  with  heavy  losses. 
Harmar  gave  up  in  despair  and  returned  to  Port  Washington  in 
November.    Harmar  determined  to  retire  from  service  and  a 
second  expedition  was  prepared  in  1791  for  Governor  St.  Clair 
to  subdue  the  western  Indians. 

Preparations  for  the  second  expedition  against  the 
Indians  were  delayed  and  not  until  late  in  the  fall  was  St. 
Clair  ready  to  move  north  with  his  army  of  "men  collected 
from  the  streets  and  prisons  of  the  cities--hurried  out  into 
the  enemy's  country,  with  the  officers  commanding  them,  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  (to  Harmar)  that  the  commanding 
general  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  competent  should 
think  of  hazarding,  with  such  people,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances his  reputation  and  life  and  the  lives  of  so  many 
3 

others. " 

St.  Clair  soon  found  it  impossible  to  advance  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.    Early  one  morning  in 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  192. 

2.  Denny's  Military  Journal,  345. 

3.  Ibid.  574. 
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November,  the  camp  was  surprised  "by  an  Indian  attack  and  the 
army  suffered  a  most  ignominious  defeat.     The  men  were  "per- 
fectly ungovernable"  and  in  spite  of  the  heroic  example  set 
by  Governor  St.  Clair,  who  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  direct  the 
defense,  "both  officers  and  men  seemed  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing."   Finally,  the  few  who  remained  started  a  retreat 
which  ended  in  a  mad  flight  toward  Port  Harmar.    Thirty  seven 
officers  and  five  hundred  ninety  three  privates  were  killed 
and  missing,  and  thirty  one  officers  and  two  hundred  fifty 
two  privates  wounded.    These  two  humiliating  defeats  opened 
up  and  exposed  the  whole  northwest  to  increasing  outrages  and 
depredations.     St.  Clair  resigned  his  command  of  the  army  and 
in  April,  1792,  General  Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.    General  Wayne  moved  with  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  troops  to  the  Ohio  and  began  careful  and  deliberate 

preparations  for  a  final  and  successful  expedition  against 

1 

the  hostile  Indians  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Canadians  sympathized  strongly  with  the  Indians 

and  even  Lord  Dorchester  in  1794,  indiscreetly  asserted  that 

"he  should  not  be  surprised  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

2 

States  were  at  war  in  the  course  of  the  year."      The  speech 

was  noised  about,  became  a  question  of  international  concern 

3 

and  Dorchester  was  reprimanded. 

The  people  of  Illinois  suffered  with  the  rest  of 
the  Northwest  from  the  Indian  depredations,  though  in  a  less 

1.  Denny's  Military  Journal,  382. 

2.  American  State  Papers.     Indian  Affairs,  I,  480, 

3.  McLaughlin,  The  Western  Posts  and  the  British  Debts  in 
Annual  Report  American  Historical  Associa^tion  1894,  439. 
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degree.     The  irmnigrants  on  their  journey  dovm  the  Mississippi 

were  the  particular  object  of  Indian  hostilities.    Most  of 

the  immigrants  to  Illinois  wei*e  from  the  southern  "border  states, 

Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.     In  1793,  the  Whitesides 

colony  from  Kentucky  came  to  the  village  of  New  Design  near 

Belief on taine .    Whitesides,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  and 

1 

a  noted  Indian  fighter.      The  immigration  was  necessarily 
small, however,  during  these  five  years. 

The  American  settlers  found  it  necessary  to  "build 
a  line  of  six  or  seven  block-houses  along  the  road  from  Kas- 
kaskia  to  Cahokia  for  protection  against  the  Indians.  The 
Kickapoos,  who  occupied  central  Illinois,  were  the  chief 
aggressors,  and  the  Americans  were  the  object  of  their  hos- 
tilities.   Since  1790,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  Cahokia, 
the  conflicts  had  been  mainly  predatory  expeditions  "by  the 
Indians  and  avenging  expeditions  by  the  injured  whites. 

In  1793,  William  St.  Clair  wrote  from  Kaskaskia, 

"we  have  been  quieter  these  two  years  past  than  has  been  known 

for  many  years."    Outrages  and  murders  were  occasionally 

perpetrated  by  individual  Indians  or  small  bands  but  prompt 

vengeance  was  usually  visited  upon  the  murderers  by  the  hardy 

frontiersmen.     "The  Indians  have  stolen  a  considerable  number 

of  horses  but  we  may  always  expect  that  will  be  the  case  as 

2 

long  as  any  Indians  live  within  reach  of  the  settlements." 

Immigration  of  American  frontiersmen  had  greatly 

changed  the  situation  for  the  old  French  settlers.  Formerly, 

they  had  lived  in  peace  and  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the 

1.    Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  151. 
_  2.,  Smithy  St.  Clair  Papers,  II.  
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Indians.     Their  friendship  had  even  been  cemented  by  marriages 
between  the  two  races.     They  had  spent  their  lives  in  hunting, 
fishing,  trading  in  furs  and  led  happy,  carefree  lives.     The  1 
coming  of  the    Americans  was  soon  followed  by  Indian  hostili- 
ties from  which  the  French  as  well  as  the  Americans  suffered. 
The  game  disappeared  rapidly,  decreasing  the  food  and  peltry 
supply,  which  left  the  inhabitants  with  small  resources.  Their 

cattle  were  killed  and  their  fields  neglected  because  of  Indian  i 

1  I 

hostilities. 

In  April,  1794,  three  companies  of  British  troops 

moved  from  Detroit  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  where  they  | 

2 

built  and  garrisoned  a  fort.      The  Canadians  claimed  this  was 

only  the  re  occupation  of  a  dependency  of  Detroit  formerly 
3 

held  by  them    but  Washington  resented  this  invasion  on  Am- 

4 

erican  territory  as  a  "most  open  and  daring  act,"      In  August 

1794,  Wayne  led  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  and  in  the 

Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  August  20,  gained  a  victory  over 

the  hostile  tribes.    An  armistice  was  declared  until  the 

following  summer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  in 

Illinois  had  increased,  and  in  1794  a  good  manv  murders  and 

5 

depredations  occured.      The  hatred  between  the  Americans  and 
the  Indians  in  the  frontier  community  was  intense  and  every 
hostile  act  by  either  was  returned  by  the  other  with  a  vengeance. 


1.  Volney,  View  of  the  United  States,  371. 

2.  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  480. 

3.  McLaughlin  Western  Posts  and  British  Debts  in'  Annual 
Report  American  Historical  Association,  1894, 

4.  Winsor  ,  Westward  iiOvement,  455. 

5.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  375. 
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Early  in  the  year,  1795,  WhiteaideB,  the  most  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Indians,  was  informed  that  there  was  a  camp  of  Indiana 
not  far  from  Cahokia  meditating  an  attack  on  him  and  his  pro- 
perty.    Whitesides  gathered  a  "band  of  men,  took  the  camp  by 

1 

surprise  and  killed  a  large  number  of  Indians.      In  February 

of  the  same  year,  two  Pottawattaraies  under  arrest  were  being 

taken  to  jail  by  the  sheriff,  when  they  were  attacked  near 

Belief ontaine  in  broad  daylight  and  murdered  in  the  presence 

2 

of  the  officers.      Raiding  expeditions  were  made  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  across  the  Ohio  River.    All  these  hostilities  inten- 
sified the  racial  feeling  and  greatly  complicated  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Wayne  and  the  federal  officers  in  the  Northwest. 
Wayne  bitterly  resented  these  hostilities  in  the  critical 
period  (1794-5)  in  our  relations  with  the  Indians  and  protested 
repeatedly  to  St.  Clair. 

St.  Clair,  and  Judge  Symmes  reached  the  Illinois 
country  in  September,  1795,  and  investigated  some  of  these 
outrages.     They  tried  the  case  of  the  two  Pottawattamies  both 
in  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.    There  was  positive  evidence  against 

two  men,  but  so  great  was  the  racial  antagonism  that  no  bill 

3 

could  be  found  against  them.      St.  Glair  concluded  that  the 

Whitesides  affair  was  justified  since  it  was  not  known  in 

Illinois  that  an  armistice  had  taken  place  and  this  tribe  was 

4 

at  open  war  with  the  whites.      He  admitted,  though,  "had  the 


1.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  154. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  396. 

3.  Ibid,  II,  396. 

4.  Ibid,  II,  375. 
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matter  been  ever  so  criminal  in  its  nature,  it  would  have 

been,  I  believe , impossible  to  have  brought  the  acts  to  punish- 
1 

ment," 

After  a  year  of  suspense  and  frequent  local  ruptures, 
Wayne  succeeded  in  drawing  all  the  western  tribes  into  the 
Treaty  of    Greenville  of  July,  1795.     This  treaty  established 
a  definite  boundary  line  between  the  whites  and  Indians  ex- 
tending across  the  northern  third  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  down 
the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio  River.    A  large  and  undisputed  district 
north  of  the  Ohio  was  opened  up  for  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Some  sixteen  separate  trac ts(within  the  Indian  reservations) 

2 

were  also  reserved  for  possession  by  the  whites. 

A  line  of  small  reservations  varying  from  two  to 
twelve  square  miles,  stretched  across  the  northern  part  of 
the  territory.    Among  the  most  important  of  these  reservations 
for  the  whites  were  the  tracts  around  Detroit,  Michlimackinac 
and  various  posts  in  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana.    In  Illinois 
several  such  tracts  were  defined  by  the  treaty;   (1)  a  piece 
of  land  six  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River 
emptying  into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan;   (2)  a  piece 
of  land  twelve  miles  square  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River;   (3)  a  piece  six  miles  squareat  the  old  Peoria  fort 
and  village,  near  the  south  end  of  Peoria  Lake,  on  the  Illinois. 
Free  passage  by  land  and  water  along  the  chain  of  reserved 
posts  was  assured  to  the  whites.     Several  large  tracts  within 
the  Indian  territory  were  still  retained  by  the  United  States; 
(1)  a  tract  of-  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  acres  near  the 
1.     Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  396. 


2.     Treaty  of  Greenville,  Dillon,  Indiana.  Appendix  P. 
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rapids  of  the  Ohio  reserved  for  General  Clarke  and  his  soldiers; 
(2)  the  post  of  Vincennes  and  adjacent  lands  where  the  Indian 
title  had  "been  extinguished;   (3)  the  lands  at  all  other  places 
in  possession  of  the  French  people  and  other  white  settlers, 
where  the  Indian  title  has  "been  extinguished.     To  these  tracts 

so  excepted,  the  Indians  relinquished  all  title  or  claim.  \ 

ii 

In  consideration  for  these  concessions,  annual 
donations  were  promised  the  different  tribes;  they  were  I 
promised  the  right  of  hunting,  planting  and  dwelling  on  the 

i 

reseryed  lands  so  long  as  they  pleased.  Rules  were  laid  down 
for  trade  with  the  Indians  and  punishments  provided  for  their 
infraction. 

Although  the  British  and  Indian  intrigues  on  the 
north  and  east  had  most  closely  affected  the  people  of  Ill- 
inois, the  French  and  Spanish  emissaries  on  the  south  and 
west  were  promoting  their  schemes  among  the  people  of  the 
west  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  union. 

The  French  Revolution  had  developed  into  a  world- 
wide force  until  the  remote  Mississippi  Valley  was  stirred 
and  the  French  sympathizers  and  the  discontented  Kentuckians 
made  common  cause.     In  April,  1793,  Genet,  the  French  minister 
to  the  United  States,  reached  America.    An  attack  on  the  Spanish  j 
possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  planned  and  aid  was 

I: 

expected  from  the  discontented  westerners.    Michaux,  (a 
Frenchman  engaged  in  scientific  research),  was  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky where  he  secured  the  aid  of  George  Rogers  Clarke,  as 
Major  General f  of  the  French  forces  and  Pierre  Tardiveau  as 
a  sort  of  intermediary  between  Michaux  and  agents  in  New  Orleans.' 
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Genet  had  an  elaborate  project  of  organizinf^  the  Kentuckians 
under  Clarke  in  an  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  the  frontiers- 
men and  Indians  of  the  south  west  in  an  attack  upon  the  Floridas,i[ 

ji 

which  should  be  aided  by  a  French  naval  force  at  the  mouth  [ 

1 

of  the  Mississippi,  11 

St.  Clair  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  the  progress 

of  the  French  emissaries  on  the  Ohio  and  of  Clarke  who  had 

2 

issued  commissions  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois.      It  was  reported 

that  he  counted  on  a  general  uprising  of  the  French  inhabi- 
3 

tants,    which  when  once  organized  might  be  used  to  establish 
independence  of  the  union.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ], 
French  inhabitants  of  Illinois  favored  the  expedition  of 
Clarke,    They  had  few  grievances  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  many  of  their  relatives  and  friends  lived  on  the 
Spanish  side.     St,  Clair  was  alarmed  at  the  reports  and  on 
December  7,  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  a  strict 
neutrality  to  be  maintained  by  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 

all  military  and  civil  officers  to  prevent  the  execution  of 

4 

the  plans  of  the  French  agents.      January  25,  1794,  Clarke 

issued  his  "Proposals  for  raising  volunteers  for  the  reduction  \ 

of  the  Spanish  posts  on  the  Mississippi  for  opening  the  trade 

5 

of  the  said  river,  and  giving  freedom  to  its  inhabitants." 


1.  Turner,  The  Policy  of  France  Toward  the  Mississippi  Valley 
in  the  Period  of  Washington  and  Adams  in  the  American 
Historical  Review,  January  1905. 

2.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  183. 

3.  Smith,  9t,  Clair  Papers,  II,  326. 

4.  Ibid,  321. 

5.  Ibid,  321  n. 
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The  Federal  Government  now  took  alarm  and  on  March  31,  1794, 

1 

ordered  Major  General  Wayne  to  occupy  Fort  Maesac  on  the  Ohio, 
Still  greater  alarm  seems  to  have  existed  in  Louis- 
iana.    Throughout  the  summer  of  1793,  ordnance  and  artillery 

were  shipped  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  posts  opposite 

2 

the  Illinois  country.      The  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  villages 

were  organized  into  militia  and  the  posts  strengthened.  In 

the  spring  of  1794,  five  galleys  came  up  the  Mississippi  and 

3 

were  stationed  all  summer  at  New  Madred.      Carondelet,  the  new 
Governor  at  New  Orleans,  did  not  "believe  the  Americans  or  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana  would  embrace  the  French  cause,  "yet 
if  Louisiana  is  attacked  it  will  be  defended  with  vigor.  If 
it  is  taken  which  is  not  very  likely,  the  enemy  will  soon  be 

dislodged  by  the  English  of  Canada,  who  at  my  request*  would 

4 

send  a  sufficient  army  there."      Carondelet,  nevertheless, 
feared  "This  vast  and  restless  population  progressively  driving 
the  Indian  tribes  before  them  and  upon  us"  who  now  sought  to 
occupy  the  great  west,  to  gain  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  fur  trade  and  mines  of  the  interior.    He  urged 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  defenses  of  New  Madrid,  Ste. 

Genevieve,  and  St.  Louis,  with  a  strong  detachment  to  "restrain 

4 

the  settlement  of  Kaskaskia  which  lies  opposite." 

In  1794,  Genet  was  recalled  and  the  shole  sch.eme  in 
the  west  collapsed.    The  people  of  Kentucky  were  still  much 


1.  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations  I,  458. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  311. 

3.  Billon's  Annals,  269. 

4.  Menard  Collection  of  Tardiveau  Papers.  Carondelet  to 
Tardiveau. 
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excited  over  the  question  of  trade  on  the  Mississippi  and 

Carondelet  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.     In  July,  he 

wrote  to  some  of  the  Kentucky  leaders  asking  a  meeting  with 

them  in  October  at  New  Madrid  where  he  would  send  his  agent, 

Gayosa,  fully  empowered  to  act.     These  men,  despairing  of  a 

treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  determined  to 

hear  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish  government.    Gayosa  reached 

New  Madrid  in  September,  1795,  and,  hearing  that  St.  Clair  was 

in  Illinois,  invited  him  to  attend  the  conference  which  he 

believed  would  "prove  beneficial  to  our  respective  countries 

,   .  ,  it  is  the  positive  will  of  the  King  of  Spain,  my  master, 

to  keep  the  utmost  harmony  with  the  United  States  of  America 

•  .  •  our  interests  are  not  incompatible;  on  the  contrary 

.  •  •  there  are  no  two  nations  in  the  world  that  by  every 

circumstances  ought  to  be  more  connected  than  we.    We  can 

be  of  service  to  one  another  both  in  trade  and  in  political 
1 

concerns."      St.  Clair  refused  to  attend  but,  the  revolutionary 

leaders  of  Kentucky,  Sebastian,  Nicholas  and  Innes,  in  spite 

of  the  negotiations  going  on  at  Madrid  on  the  same  questions, 

met  Gayosa  at  New  Madrid.     The  meeting  ended  in  a  dispute, 

Gayosa  offering  to  reduce  the  duties  to  four  per  cent,  the 

2 

Kentuckians  demanding  free  navigation.      The  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  Governor  at  New  Orleans,  but  before  it  was 
settled  there  came  the  news  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  October 
27.    The  treaty  provided  that  the  nagivation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  its  source  to  its  mouth  should  be  free  to  Spanish 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  389, 

2.  American  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous,  I, .^926. 
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subjects  and  American  citizens.    New  Orleans  might  "be  used 
three  years  by  the  Americans  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  after 
that  either  New  Orleans  or  some  other  port. 

The  year  1795,  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  history 
of  the  western  territory.    The  Jay  Treaty  with  England  pro- 
vided for  the  evacuation  of  the  lake  posts  by  the  English 
which  removed  a  very  important  disturbing  element.  The 
Treaty  of  Greenville  established  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest  which  had 
for  ten  years  obstructed  immigration  and  settlement  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.     The  Treaty  with  Spain  opened  up  the 
Mississippi  and  offered  an  inducement  to  settlers  who  were 
now  assured  a  means  of  transportation  and  sale  of  their 
produce. 

The  three  greatest  obstacles  to  western  immigration 
and  settlement,  to  peace  and  tranquility  in  the  western 
country  were  now  removed  and  the  Northwest  Territory  offered 
a  more  favorable  prospect  to  settlers. 
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CHAPTER__VI. 
ILLINOIS,  1790-1795, 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  all  ahout  them,  the 
people  of  Illinois  had  continued  to  live  in  isolation,  occu- 
pied with  their  local,  personal  affairs,  "but  indifferent  to 
the  problems  and  activities  of  the  world  about  them.     In  Junf, 
1790,  St,  Clair  had  left  the  Illinois  country  and  the  res- 
ponsihility  of  government  fell  upon  the  justices  of  the  courts. 
During  the  first  four  years,  no  representative  of  the 
territorial  government  came  to  Illinois,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  guiding  hand,  the  new  local  governments  either  "became 
perverted  or  collapsed  altogether. 

The  court  of  Kaskaskia,  over  which  John  Edgar 
presided  as  chief  justice,  seems  to  have  repeated  its  history 
of  the  Virginia  period,  sitting  for  a  time  then  dissolving 
"because  of  racial  antagonisms.    After  a  time,  when  conditions 
and  judicial  "business  demanded  it,  the  court  would  reorganize, 
only  to  dissolve  again  after  a  short  period.     In  June,  1793, 
William  St.  Clair,  clerk  of  the  court  wrote,"  we  have  no 
organized  government  whatever.     Our  courts  are  in  a  deplorable 
state;  no  order  is  kept  in  the  interior  and  many  times  not 
held.    Prairie  du  Rocher  had  had  no  court  this  sometime,  and 
Kaskaskia  has  failed  before.    The  magistrates  have  taken  it 

upon  themselves  to  set  it  going  again.     I  think  they  will 

1 

again  fail.  .The    Prospect  is  gloomy." 
1.    Smith,  St.  Clair  papers,  II,  311. 
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During  the  first  few  year^,  Cahokia  presented  a 

more  promising  prospect,  and  again,  as  during  the  Virginia 

period,  held  its  courts  which  transacted  the  legal  business 

of  the  village.    During  the  year,  1790,  some  sixty-five 

cases,  covering  for  the  most  part,  actions  in  debt,  trespass, 

attachment  and  ejectment  came  before  the  court  of  common 

pleas  and  quarter  sessions.     The  court  of  quarter  sessions 

in  Cahokia  busied  itself  with  the  usual  administrative  duties, 

appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  repairing  and  laying 

1 

out  of  roads,  etc. 

The  first  sessions  of  the  county  officials  were  held 

in  a  private  dwelling  house  in  Cahokia.     In  1793,  this  building 

with  the  surrounding  tract  of  land,  was  purchased  by  the 

judges,  Antoine  Girardin,  John  Dumoulin  and  Philip  Engel, 

for  one  thousand  dollars  and  converted  into  a  court  house  and 

prison  in  compliance  with  the  territorial  law  of  1792,  directing 

2 

the  establishment  of  a  court  house  and  county  jail. 

The  unusual  and  unfortunate  custom  prevailed  in 
Illinois  of  allowing  the  judges  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  the 
inhabitants.     In  1795,  John  Dumoulin,  chief  justice  of  the 
Cahokia  court,  became  involved  in  three  law- suits  brought 
against  him  by  one  American  and  two  French  inhabitants.  Jean 
Baptiste  Barbau,  came  over  from  Prairie  du  Rocher  to  preside 
as"first  judge"  at  the  court  of  Cahokia  in  the  April  and 
July  sessions  of  1795.    Dumoulin  was  arraigned  before  the 

1.  History  of  St.  Clair  County  85. 

2.  History  of  St.  Clair  County  80. 
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July  session  of  court  oil  the  charge  of  assault  and  "battery 

and  false  imprisonment  entered  against  him  by  Joseph  Marie, 

a  Frenchman  of  Cahokia,    Marie  claimed  that  Dumoulin  "under 

colour  and  pretense  of  his  authority  as  magistrate  committed 

the  plaintiff  into  the  custody  of  an  executive  officer,  who, 

"by  the  judges  order  "did  then  and  there  with  force  and  arms, 

assault  and  "beat,  wound  and  evilly  treat  the  plaintiff"  who 

was  the  same  day  "without  any  reasona"ble  or  probable  cause" 

committed  to  the  county  jail  where  he  was  detained  a  long 

time,    The  case  was  continued  to  the  February  term,  1796, 

which  brought  it  before  the  new  court  established  in  October, 

1795,    Dumoulin  showed  that  while  justice  of  the  peace  and 

exercising  the  functions  of  his  office,  Joseph  Marie  behaved 

in  his  presence  in  a  "contemptuous,  indecent,  menacing,  and 

insulting  manner,  refusing  to  keep  silence  or  to  suffer 

the  said  John  •  .  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  , 

•  •  also  said  to  ,  «  John  while  .  •  in  the  exercise  of  his 

•  •  office,  in  such  contemptuous  and  insulting  manner, 

when  he  was  ordered  to  keep  silence,  that  he  .   .  did  not  care 

for  .  ,  John,  nor  for  any  person  that  would  take  .  .  John's 
1 

part",    whereupon  Dumoulin  ordered  the  sheriff  to  commit 
Marie  to  the  county  jail.    Diiimoulin  was  acquitted  and  Marie 
ordered  to  pay  costs. 

A  second  charge  was  brought  before  the  July  court, 
1795,  by  John  Guitarre,  who  claimed  that  his  cow  had  strayed 
away,  was  found  by  Dumoulin  and  kept  by  him  in  spite  of  the 

1.    Common  Pleas  of  St.  Clair  County.  Record  A. 
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protesto  of  Guitarre.     The  case  was  carried  over  to  the  April 
term  of  1796  and  a  decision  was  given  against  Dumoulin  by  an 
American  jury.     The  third  charge  was  settled  outside  the 
court  "by  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute.     The  disputes  arising 
between  the  chief  justice  and  the  citizens  naturally  weakened 
his  influence  and  capacity  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  his 
office.     The  Marie  case  showed  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  court  which 
was  supported,  but  the  arbitrary  detention  of  another  man's 
property  even  of  a  Frenchman,  was  not  upheld  by  an  American 
jury. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  Illinois  were  not 
forgotten  by  St.  Clair  and  the  judges  who,  in  1790,  had 
passed  a  law  providing  that  sessions  of  the  general  or  terri- 
torial court  should  be  held  at  specific     times  at  Vincennes 

(Knox  County),  Kaskaskia,   (St.  Clair  County),  Cincinnati, 

1 

(Hamilton  County)  and  Marietta,  (Y/ashington  County)  .  Three 

years  slipped  by,  but  in  April,  1793,  St.  Clair  wrote  to  Judge 

Turner,  telling  him  that  the  time  for  holding  the  session  of 

the  territorial  court  in  the  v/estern  counties  was  near  at 

hand  and  asking  him  if  he  could  be  there  in  time  for  that 
2 

purpose.      Judge  Turner  promised  to  go  and  reached  Kaskaskia 
in  October,  1794. 

Judge  George  Turner,  the  first  territorial  judge 
to  hold  court  in  Illinois,  was  arrogant  and  dictatorial  in 
the  extreme.    While  at  Vincennes,  he  became  involved  in  a 

1.  Dillon,  Indiana,  297.     Territorial  Statutes,  1790-2. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  311. 
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quarrel  with  Judge  Vanderburgh,  judge  of  the  probate  court, 

over  the  status  of  some  negroes,  which  aroused  the  fears  of 

hostility  of  the  French  slave  holders.     Two  negroes  held  "by 

Judge  Vanderburgh  appealed  to  Turner  for  writs  of  habeas 

corpus  in  confirmation  of  their  freedom.    Turner  believed 

them  "free  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Territory  .  .  and  (now 

1 

held  by  him  as  slaves." 

Before  action  was  taken,  however,  the  two  negroes 
were  seized  and  carried  off  by  force.     In  attempting  to 
punish  the  offenders,  Turner  met  with  forcible  resistence. 
Some  of  them  drew  a  knife  on  the  sheriff,  but  others  "full 
of  contrition  .  .  exposed  the  machinations  of  Judge  Vander- 
burgh in  this  nefarious  business  who  now  appears  to  have 

2 

been  the  instigator  of  the  resistance  that  was  made.  Turner's 
action  was  strongly  resented  by  the  inhabitants  and  complaints 
were  sent  to  Congress. 

Judge  Turner,  probably  in  a  resentful  frame  of 
mind,  then  left  Vincennes  for  Illinois.    The  local  govern- 
ment and  courts  of  Illinois,  no  doubt,  presented  a  most  dis- 
couraging aspect  and  he  attempted  to  right  things  according 
to  his  own  ideas  in  a  peremptory  and  arbitrary  way.    He  ordered 
that  the  country  records  hitherto  kept  by  William  St.  Clair 
at  Cahokia,  be  moved  at  once  to  Kaskaskia  which  he  claimed 
was  the  county  seat.     St.  Clair  resisted  the  order,  and  the 
judge  removed  the  records  from  his  control,  placing  them  in 

charge  of  a  Mr.  Jones.     St.  Clair  then  sent  in  his  resignation 

3 

to  Secretary  ,Sargeant. 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  318,  325,  326,  342. 

2.  Ibid,  325..  Judge  Turner  to  Governor  St.' Clair. 

3.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  340^^  
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Turner  insisted  on  holding  court  at  Kaskaskia 
"unknovm  to  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  territory  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  population  of  the  county,  and  compel- 
ling a  great  number  of  the  good  people  of  the  county  to  at- 
tend thereat,  as  well  suitors  as  jurors  and  civil  officers 
of  the  county,  thereat  absenting  themselves  from  their 
abodes,  and  exposing  many  families  to  the  ravages  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the  good  people 
by  heavj'-  charges  that  attended  the  majority  travelling  sixty 
six  miles  to  attend  that  court  •  .  Heavy  fines  (were)  set  and 
levied  by  the  said  court  •  •  •  and  the  people  grieved  in 
various  other  ways  by  suits  and  prosecutions  in  the  same 
court,  attended  with  very  heavy  charges."    He  denied  "us, 
as  we  conceived,  the  rights  reserved  to  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Territory,  to  wit,  the  laws  and  customs  hereto- 
fore used  in  regard  to  descent  and  conveyance  of  property, 

in  which  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  conceive  the 

1 

language  an  essential." 

Turner  was,  also,  severely  criticized  for  meddling 

in  Indian  and  trade  affairs.    Drouard,  an  old  French  settler 

of  Illinois,  was  stopped  on  the  Ohio,  his  boat  brought  to 

Kaskaskia  and  confiscated  on  the  ground  that  it  was  carrying 

on  illegal  trade.     The  cargo  contained  some  things  usually 

used  in  trade  with  the  Indians.    He  was  allowed  to  depart 

2 

with  half  his  cargo,  the  judge  retaining  the  rest.  Other 
serious  charges  were  made  against  Turner,  and  whether  true  or 

1.  American  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous,  I,  151. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  372. 
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not,  the  fact  remained  that  the  people  of  Illinois  were 
Boon  in  a  turmoil,  and  had  received  an  unfortunate  impreseion 
of  the  justice  and  dignity  of  the  government  which  Turner 
represented. 

Turner  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Governor  St. 

Clair,  who  disavowed  all  his  acts  and  ordered  William  St. 

Clair  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  county  records  and 

1 

restore  them  to  Caliokia.      He  criticized  the  interference  of 
the  judge  in  the  executive  department  as  "the  duties  of  a 
judge  are  neither  inquisitorial  nor  executive,"  and  con- 
demned his  disregard  for  existing  conditions  in  Illinois. 
This  is  a  very  extended  country,  "  St.  Clair  wrote,  "and  from 
a  variety  of  causes  would  require  the  eye  and  the  hand  of 
the  Executive  in  every  part  of  it;  "but  as  that  is  impossible 
at  all  times.  .  Judge  Turner  seems  inclined  to  take  some  of 
the  trouble  upon  himself.    The  country  on  the  Mississippi 

and  Wabash  is  now  in  that  situation  that  the  presence  of  the 

2 

Governor  is  indispensable."      He  determined  to  go  to  the 
Illinois  country  as  soon  as  possible  "to  prevent  the  sub- 
version of  all  order  if  not  its  complete  ruin." 

St.  Clair  was  delayed  in  Cincinnati    for  a  time 
by  the  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  which  sat  from 
May  29  to  August  25,  and  transacted  a  good  deal  of  important 
business.     The  House  of  Representatives  in  its  last  session 
had  passed  a  bill  disapproving  all  the  laws  enacted  by  this 
Territorial  Legislature  on  the  ground  that  "the  Govjernor  and 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  372. 

2.  Ibid,  350.  > 
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judges  have  no  power  "by  the  Constitution  of  the  Government 

to  make  laws,  tut  only  adopt  and  publish  such  laws  as  the 

original  States  as  should  appear  to  them  best  fitted  to  the 

circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,"    The  Senate  rejected  the 

bill  but  seemingly  on  the  ground  that  "as  they  considered 

them  all  ipso  facto  void,  they  thought  it  improper  to  declare 

1 

any  of  them  so  by  any  act  of  the  legislature,"      The  matter 

of  making  new  laws  or  adoption  of  old  ones  was  discussed  pro 

and  con,  but  the  Legislature  henceforth  was  more  careful  in 

their  legislation  and  stated  from  what  code  each  law  was 

taken.    An  elaborate  code  of  thirty-eight  laws  was  adopted 

from  the  various  states,  thirty  four  of  which  were  taken 

from  the  codes  of  Northern  States.    Pennsylvania,  New  York, 

Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  and  two  from  a  southern  state, 
2 

Virginia.      The  former  laws  were  treated  as  still  existing, 
though  their  validity  was  questioned  till  1799  when  they  were 
re-enacted  by  the  Legislature  on  recommendation  of  the 
Governor. 

The  experience  of  Judge  Turner  in  Illinois  had 
shown  that  the  supplementary  statute  was  not  a  wise  one  which 
made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  territorial  court  competent 
to  hold  court  without  appeal.    St.  Clair  wrote  to  Randolph, 
Secretary  of  State^ that  many  representations  on  the  subject 
had  come  to  him;  "the  people  very  generally  think  it  an  un- 
safe situation  which  they  are  in  .  .  it  cannot  be  thought 
eligible  that  the  whole  property  of  a  country  which  may  be  the 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  356. 

2.  Dillon,  Indiana,  375.    List  of  Laws. 


subject  of  legal  dispute  should  "be  governed  "by  the  determina- 
tion of  a  single  judge,  without  the  possibility  of  having 
that  determination  revised."    He  urged  the  repeal  of  the  law 
and  the  adoption  of  some  method  by  which  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  in  the  territory  could  be  appealed  to  the 
federal  court,  which  would  bring  the  people  into  closer 

1 

connection  with  and  affection  for  the  federal  government. 

Governor  St.  Clair  and  Judge  Symmes  set  out  for  the 
Illinois  country  in  August  and  arrived  in  Kaskaskia  in 
September,  1795.     They  immediately  took  up  the  controversies 
raised  by  Turner;  some  were  dismissed,  some  reversed,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  restore  order  and  tranquility.     St.  Clair 
once  more  took  up  the  land  problem  and  had  lists  drawn  up 
of  those  entitled  to  the  various  grants  provided  by  law.  Some 
claims  were  examined  but  little  more  was  accomplished. 

In  the  summer  of  1795,  Michaux,  the  French  scientist 
who  had  served  as  an  agent  for  Genet,  visited  the  Illinois 
country. 

He  reported  forty-five  families  in  Kaskaskia  and 

observed  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  decreased.  "Nothing 

to  be  seen  but  houses  in  ruins  and  abandoned  because  the  French 

of  the  Illinois  country  having  always  been  brought  up  in  and 

accustomed  to  the  Pur-trade  vfith  the  Savages  have  become  the 

2 

laziest  and  most  ignorant  of  all  men."      For  Prairie  du  Rocher, 

he  reported  from  twenty- two  to  twenty-four  families,  and  for 

Cahokia,  one  hundred  twenty  families.    St.  Philippe  had  been 

abandoned  by  the  French  and  was  now  occupied  by  three  American 

families.    The  following  year,  (1796),  Collot  reported  seven 

1.    American  State  Papers,  Misc.  I.  116. 
  2j,  Jouxji^j^  0jL^ndi^JlI4j3hauxT  in  Thwaite  We s  t ern^  T r ayel s^  1 1 1 ,  ^ 
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1 

or  eight  families  here  "among  which  are  some  Americans." 
Michaux  remained  in  the  Illinois  country  from  August  until 
December,  1795,  apparently  engaged  in  scientific  research, 
tut  his  journal  shows,  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  outside  world.    There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  he  made  any  attempt  to  interest  the  French  inhabitants 
in  the  political  schemes  of  France.     St.  Clair,  who  was  in 
the  country  at  the  same  time  made  no  mention  of  him  in  his 
letters  or  journal* 

After  five  years'  trial,  St.  Clair  decided  that 
"whereas  the  division  of  the  county  of  St.  Clair  into  dis- 
tricts has  not  been  found  to  give  that  ease  and  facility  to 
the  administration  of  justice  which  was  expected,  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  county  would  render  it  almost  im- 
practicable were  the  courts  to  be  held  in  one  place  only, 

it  has  therefore  become  necessary  that  it  should  be  divided 

2 

and  a  new  county  erected,"      The  northern  coi7nty  was  to  re- 
tain the  name,  St.  Clair  Oounty  and  the  southern  county  took 
the  name  of  Randolph.    Cahokia  became  the  county  seat  of  St» 
Clair  County,  Kaskaskia,  the  county  seat  of  Randolph  County* 


1.  Collet's  Voyage,  I,  330. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair,  Papers,  II,  345  note.-^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRADE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Illinois  had  from  the  time  of 
its  first  settlement,  "been  primarily  interested  in  trade. 
Trade  in  peltries  with  the  Indians  was  always  a  most  pro- 
fitable business,  and  everything  else  was  neglected  for  it. 
Agriculture  was  almost  totally  neglected  by  the  French  in- 
habitants with  the  exception  of  the  cultivation  of  the  gar- 
dens and  perhaps  small  fields  in  the  commons.    An  agent  from 
the  Canadian  government  wrote^     "The  inhabitants  of  the  five 
villages  of  Illinois  tread  v/ith  disdain  the  richest  land 

from  the  Universe,  and  it  is  from  us  they  receive  all  the 

1 

necessaries  of  life."      Some  of  the  leading  traders  of  St. 
Louis  and  Ste.  Genevieve  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  Illinois. 
Cerre, Gratiot ,  the  Beauvais,  and  other  leaders  in  political 
and  social  life  in  Illinois  had  in  the  first  decade,  (1778- 
1788)  of  American  control  moved  over  to  the  Spanish  side. 
The  anarchy  and  oppression  which  had  prevailed  in  Illinois 
in  the  first  twelve  years  of  American  domination,  forced  the 
commercial  and  propertied  class  to  seek  more  favorable  places. 
Social  relations,  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  closely 
united  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  with  those  on  the  Spanish 
side  and  favored  commercial  relations  between  the  two  peoples. 

1.    Canadian  Archives,  1890.  109. 
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while  commercial  intercourse  between  the  tv/o  shores  was  illicit, 

the  duties  were  easily  evaded.     The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 

were  given  the  right  "to  carry  on  the  Spanish  shore,  the  product 

of  our  property  in  America  in  all  articles  of  commerce,"  and  as 

Tardiveau  said,  "you  know  how  far,  with  a  little  protection, 

1 

one  could  get  around  that." 

In  1790,  most  of  this  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

British.     The  merchandise  for  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country 

was  brought  from  Micklimackinac ,  their  great  depot  of  provisions 

and  merchandise,  across  Illinois  to  the  Spanish  shores.  Governon 

Carondelet  in  1793  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  trade  of 

the  people  of  Illinois  with  those  on  the  Spanish  side  and 

threatened  if  it  continued  to  put  a  galley  in  these  passages. 

Tardiveau  observed  that  he  doubtless  was  not  ignorant  of  the  j 

fact  that  the  "interloping  commerce  v/as  always  carried  on  between 

St.  Louis  and  Canada,  and  that  this  part  of  the  colony  could  not 

forbear.    He  agreed  to  it  but  in  the  necessity  of  indulging  it, 

he  said  that  his  government  preferred  that  it  should  be  with  the 

2 

English  rather  tha,n  the  Americans."      The  profits  of  the  English 
merchants  were  large  as  they  worked  on  a  large  capital.  They 
bought  their  merchandise  from  London  or  Quebec  and  drew  a  profit 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  on  the  English  price.  The 
Spanish  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  on  small  capital. 
The  merchandise  which  they  needed  could  not  be  secured  from  Nevr 
Orleans,  so  they  must  buy  it  from  Montreal. 

1.  Menard  Collection  Tardiveau  Papers.     Tardiveau  to  Audrian 
May  10,  1793. 

2.  Ibid,  Jyiay  10,  1793, 

3.  Collot's  Voyage,  II,  244. 
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or  the  English  merchants  themselves  and  usually  sold  their 

1 

stock  of  peltries  to  these  merchants  at  small  profit.  There 

were  various  ways  of  getting  the  goods  into  the  Spanish 

dominions.     The  Spanish  merchants  might  purchase  them  from 

the  Canadian  store  houses,  or  carry  them  across  the  Illinois 

country  into  the  Spanish  villages  with  little  difficulty  by 

a  secret  understanding  with  their  commandants;  or  they  might 

Taring  them  to  Cahokia  and  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity 

to  smuggle  them  across  the  river;  or  the  British  traders  might 

bring  them  to  Cahokia  where  the  Michlimackinac  Trading 

Company  had  a  store-house.     The  merchandise  was  usually  paid 

for  in  peltries  and  carried  back  to  Canada  by  water  routes 

across  Illinois.    The  usual  route  was  up  the  Illinois  to  the 

Chicago  or  to  the  Des  Plaines  River  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Occasionally  the  traders  came  by  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 

Rivers  and  down  the  Mississippi.    Just  above  the  mouth  of 

the  Wisconsin  River  was  the  trading  post  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Hundreds  of  traders  and  Indians  usually  assembled  here  each 

spring  and  fall.  ,  The  fur  trade  across  Illinois  was  usually 

carried  on  in  bark  canoes  which  held  several  persons  and 

2 

carried  considerable  cargoes. 

Illinois  traders,  as  Pierre  Menard  of  Kaskaskia, 

also  engaged  in  this  trade,  shipping  merchandise  bought  from 

eastern  ports  to  the  merchants  on  the  Spanish  shore  in  ex- 

3 

change  for  peltries.      In  compliance  with  the  well-known 

1.  Collot's  Voyage,  II,  244. 

2.  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  164. 

3.  Menard  Collection  of  Tardiveau  Papers,  Tardiveau  to 
Audrian,  'May  10,  1793. 


wishes  of  their  master,  this  trade  was  discouraged  "by  the 
more  conscientious  commandants,  such  as  Portell  at  New 
Madrid,  while  the  English  trade  was  not  included  in  the  pros- 
cription.    Carondelet  feared  the  Americans,  "our  neighbors" 
who  "demand  with  menaces  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,"   and  would  in  time  gain  paramount  influence  in 
1 

Louisiana, 

In  1778,  a  trading  post  had  been  established  on 
the  Illinois  River  on  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  a  peculiarly 
strategic  place  and  well  adapted  to  interdict  communication 
with  Canada  by  means  of  the  Illinois  River  if  desired.  The 

river  was  narrow  here  and  the  channel  close  to  the  shore. 

2 

The  founder  of  this  village,  Jean  Ba|>tiste  Mai  lie  t,    was  a 
French  Canadian  of  Michlimackinac,  born  and  raised  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness  and  the  Indians.     In  1778,  he,  with 
four  or  five  coureur  des  bois,  established  the  post  on  the 
Illinois  River  which  was  known  for  some  time  as  the"ville 
a  Maillet."     In  1781,  Maillet  led  an  expedition  to  St.  Joseph 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Thomas  Brady  of  Cahokia  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  certain  Illinois  people  by  the  combined  English 
and  Indian  forces.     The  expedition  was  successful  but  those 
who  participated,  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  and 
the  village  on  the  Lake  Peoria  was  deserted  until  1783. 
Gradually  the  inhabitants  returned  and  Maillet  regained  his 
customary  influence  over  the  Indians.     This  was  recognized 

1.  Letter  of  Carondelet  in  Annual  Report  of  American 
Historrcal  Association,  1897. 

2.  Spelled  also,  Meillete,  Mallet,  Mayet,  Mayette. 
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"by  the  Americans,  and  in  the  Virginia  period,  he  held  the 

title  of  commandant.     St.  Clair  renewed  his  commission  and 

1 

appointed  him  also  captain  of  the  militia.      St.  Clair  in- 
structed him  to  allow  no  persons  to  pass  and  repass  who  were 
not  furnished  with  passports.     There  were  granted  only  on 

condition  that  the  traders  would  not  attempt  to  trade  with 
2 

the  Indians.      The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  "been  chiefly  half- 
civilized  traders,  hunters,  and  trappers  with  little  govern- 
ment except  the  control  exerted  hy  their  leader,  Maillet, 
whom  Reynolds  described  as  "of  a  strange  composition,  and 

had  a  strong,  uncultivated  mind;  but  a  great  preponderance 

3 

of  courage  and  savage  combativeness. The  post  was,  how- 
ever, within  the  jurisdiction  and  district  of  the  court  of 
Cahokia.     "Maillet,  still  accustomed  to  use  violence  to 
obtain  victory  was  shot  dead  by  Senegal,"  a  S'renchman  in  a 
quarrel  which  arose. 

St.  Clair,  in  1790,  found  Cahokia  almost  deserted, 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  men  being  absent  on  voyages 
either  to  New  Orleans  or  Michlimackinac ,  while  food  was  so 

scarce  he  found  it  impossible  to  support  his  troops  without 

4 

sending  back  for  provisions.      Gratiot,  in  1791,  said  when 
he  observed  "the  position  in  which  are  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  'la  Belle 
Riviera'  I  can  only  bemoan  their  unhappy  fate,  having  no 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  137,  166. 

2.  Ibid,  II,  164. 

3.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  98. 

4.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  137. 
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production  with  which  they  can  make  delivery,  tobacco,  grain, 

and  other  commodities  never  yield  them  anything  but  considerable 

1 

loss  when  they  transport  them  to  New  Orleans. 

The  great  obstacle  to  trade  in  this  early  period  was 
the  lack  of  suitable  ways  and  means  of  transportation.     No  arti- 
ficial roads  and  canals  had  been  made,  and  the  rivers  were  full 
of  unsuspected  snags,  rapids,  and  other  impediments  which  made 
navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.     The  markets  were  thousands 
of  miles  away,  the  prices  received  on  agricultural  products  were 
not  large,  while  the  expense  of  transportation  was  comparatively 
large,  and  reduced  greatly  the  profits  of  such  trade. 

The  only  boats  in  use  in  this  early  period  were  flat- 
boats  or  keel  boats  moved  by  oars  or  poles.     The  boats  were 
necessarily  small  and  the  cargoes  correspondingly  so.  Canoes 
were  used  on  the  smaller  rivers.    Farmers  who  carried  their 
produce  to  New  Orleans,  as  some  occasionally  did,  usually  sold 
their  flat-boats  and  returned  by  land.     In  1784,  a  certain  John 
Williams  of  Kaskaskia  started  on  a  trip  to  Nevv  Orleans  but 
was  v.Tecked  on  the  way.    He  tried  again  with  a  cargo  of  forty 

two  beeves  which  he  sold  in  New  Orleans  for  seven  hundred 

2 

thirty  eight  dollars,  and  realized  quite  a  good  profit.  In 

1794,  however,  a  Frenchman  in  Kaskaskia  advised  Tardiveau,  who  w^s 

at  Ne\7  Madrid,  that  it  would  be  best  if  "you  could  find  a  way 

to  exchange  the  cow  and  calf  at  New  Madrid  or  sell  it  here;  the 

passage  on  the  Mississippi  would  cost  more  than  the  proceeds 

3 

of  the  sale  of  the  cow." 

1.  Menard  Papers.     Gratiot  to    Tardiveau.    March  29,  1791. 

2.  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  III,  115.  Draper  Mss, 

3.  Menard  Collection  of  Tardiveau  Papers,  ^Aandenbenden 
to  Tardivea-u,  March  16,  1794, 
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Burnet,  one  of  the  territorial  Judges  and  a  member 
of  the  first  legislative  council,  believed  that  under  the 
existing  disadvantages,  nothing  but  necessity  prompted  the 
inhabitants  to  engage  in  commerce  of  agricultural  products. 
"The  farmer  had  no  motive  to  increase  the  product  of  his 
fields,  beyond  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  of  emigrants  or 
new-comers"     .  .  who  might  settle  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood.   For  many  years,  these  emigrants  created  the  only 

demand  which  existed  in  the  interior  settlements,  for  the 

1 

surplus  products  of  agriculture. 

The  most  successful  traders  in  Illinois  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  Frenchmen  who  traded 
in  peltries  with  the  Indians.     The  most  prominent  of  these 
were  Barthelemy  Tardiveau  and  Pierre  Menard,  both  new-comers 
in  Illinois,  who  settled  at  Kaskaskia  in  1790, 

Pierre  Menard  was  a  French  Canadian  who  came  to 

Vincennes  in  the  eighties  and  entered  the  service  of  Vigo 

as  an  agent  in  the  Indian  trade.    As  early  as  1788,  he  visited 

Kaskaskia  and  in  1789,  he  accompanied  Vigo  to  Pennsylvania  where 

they  interviewed  the  President  on  western  problems.    In  1790, 

he  established  a  retail  store  at  Kaskaskia  and  entered  into 

the  Indian  trade.    He  was  always  very  successful  in  his 

relations  with  the  Indians  and  became  a  prominent  fur- trader 

in  the  west.    He  transported  most  of  his  peltries  up  the  Ohio 

3 

and  across  the  Alleghanies  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 

1.  Burnet's  Notes, 

2.  Chicago  "Historical  Society  Collection  IV» 

3.  Menard  Collection  of  Tardiveau  Papers,  Audrian  to 
Tardiveau,  June  6,  1794, 
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Among  other  successful  traders  was  Nicholas  Jarrot, 

a  native  of  Franche  Comte',  a  man  of  liberal  education  and 

"broad  culture,   (according  to  Reynolds)  who  emigrated  from 

France  in  1790  and  settled  in  Cahokia  in  1794.    He  made  a 

large  fortune  "by  sending  each  year  a  boat  load  of  goods  up 

the  Mississippi  to  Prairie  du  Chien  which  were  bartered  for 

furs  and  peltries  and  comraonlv  realized  from,  two  to  three 

1 

hundred  per  cent  profit. 

Although  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  west  in 

general  were  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement  during  the  years 

1785  -  1795,  over  the  restrictions  on  the  navigation  of  the 

Mississippi,  the  people  of  the  Illinois  country  do  not  seem  to 

have  been  seriously  concerned.     They  were  not  an  agricultural 

people  and  had  few  agricultural  products  to  export.  The 

small  surplus  of  grain  raised  by  enterprising  American  settlers 

found  ready  sale  across  the  river  on  the  Spanish  side, 

where  also,  agriculture  was  little  practiced.     The  increased 

militia  in  the  Spanish  posts  and  the  galleys  at  New  Madrid 

in  1V93  and  1794  were  supplied  with  food  from  Illinois  and 

2 

Partially  from  Kentucky,      The  traders  in  peltry  preferred 

to  carry  their  stock  to  English  markets  in  Canada  or  the 

eastern  markets  on  the  Atlantic  because  they  "almost  never 

find,  alwavs  sure  of  never  finding  at  New  Orleans,  the 

3 

merchandise  of  which  they  have  need."      So,  on  the  whole, 
the  Spanish  restrictions  on  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi 
did  not  so  seriously  affect  the  commercial  and  economic 
interests  of  the  people  of  Illinois, 

1.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  175.  -,4. 

2.  Billon,  Annals  of  French  and  Spanish  Dominions,  269. 

3.  Collot's  Journey,  II,  245, 
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Individual  cases,  however,  sometimes  arose  which 

caused  some  excitement.     Joseph  St.  Marie,  an  inhabitant  of 

Vincennes,  In  1787  sent  a  boat  containing  a  cargo  valued  at 

$1980  down  the  Mississippi.     This  was  captured  by  a  party  of 

Spanish  soldiers  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the 

officer  maintaining  he  had  orders  from  New  Orleans  to  seize 

and  confiscate  all  property  found  on  either  side  of  the 

1 

Mississippi  below  the  Ohio,      St,  Marie  carried  the  matter 
before  the  Governor  of  New  Orleans,  who  backed  up  the  action 
of  his  officer.     The  matter  was  then  taken  before  the  court 
of  Spain  by  the  American  minister  and  made  a  basis  for  the 
argiiment  of  general  necessity  that  our  right  of  free  naviga- 
tion on  the  Mississippi  should  be  conceded  by  Spain, 

In  1790-2,  there  was  great  scarcity  of  food  in  the 

Ohio  valley.     In  1790,  the  people  of  Vincennes  were  starving 

2 

and  it  was  necessary  to  transport  grain  to  them.  Conditions 
were  even  worse  in  the  Spanish  side  as  trade  began  to  decline, 
Game  grew  scarcer  as  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi  be- 
came more  settled  and  the  Indians  moved  farther  back.  It 
was  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Madrid,  who  were  probably 
a  type  of  the  Spanish  traders,  "some  of  them,  but  very  few, 
seeded  equally  well  as  badly,  about  an  acre  of  corn,  and  they 

all  found  time  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  give  balls  and  enter- 
3 

tainments."      The  increase  of  troops  at  the  Spanish  posts  in 
1793  complicated  the  problem  of  the  food  supply. 

1,  Jefferson's  Writings  (Ford)  V,  297, 

2,  Smith,-  St,  Clair  Papers,  II,  140. 

3,  Billon,  Annals  of  French  and  Spanish  Dominions,  263. 
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To  meet  this  condition  of  affairs,  Bartholemey 

Tardiveau  in  1793  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Spanish 

government  at  New  Orleans  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose 

of  furnishing  flour  to  the  various  posts  in  Louisiana  to  the 

amount  of  six  thousand  barrels  a  year  and  an  indefinite  amount 

of  "sea-biscuit",  probably  something  similar  to  hard- tack. 

Flour  mills  and  bakeries  were  to  be  established  at  Nev/  Madrid 

and  St.  Genevieve  and  a  purchasing  agency  at  Pittsburg  to 

buy  up  the  Monongehela  wheat.     Trade  in  furs  and  retail  trade 

would  be  carried  on  also  by  the  company.     The  proposal  was 

regarded  favorably  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  nine  thousand 

dollars  was  advanced  from  the  Spanish  treasury,  for  which 

Sarpy,  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  New  Orleans,  went  se- 
1 

curity . 

Tardiveau,  who  was  in  high  favor  with  Carondelet, 

incorporated  a  company  consisting  of  Pierre  Menard  of  Kaskas- 

2 

kia,  Audrian,  a  French  exile  and  a  radical  republican,  and 
Vandenbenden,  a  Dutch  engineer  from  Galliopolis.  Tardiveau 
gave  up  his  official  positions  in    Kaskaskia,  and  went  to 
New  Madrid  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  mill.  Audrian 
went  to  Pittsburg  accompanied  by  Vandenbenden  to  take  charge 
of  the  purchasing  agency.    Because  of  the  unavoidable  delay 
in  setting  up  the  mill  at  New  Madrid,  Audrian  was  allowed  to 
set  up  a  mill  and  bakery  at  Pittsburg.    He  was  soon  doing  a 
flourishing  business  and  sent  large  quantities  of  flour  and 
biscuit  down  the  Ohio.     The  establishment  of  a  Spanish 
business  enter-prise  at  Pittsburg  seems  to  have  met  with  no 

opposition  from  federal  or  state  authorities.     Audrian,  as 

1.  Menard  Collection  Tardiveau  Papers.  179^  -  1804. 

2.  Michaux's  Journal. Thwaites  Western  Travels,  III.  29. 
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1 

well  as  Tardiveau,  was  a  friend  of  Harraar,  Hamtrairick ,  and 

St,  Clair,  and  the  mail  between  the  Pittsburg  and  New  Madrid 

2 

branch  of  the  business  was  sent  in  charge  of  Hamtrarack,  The 
millers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  very  hostile  to  the  es- 
tablishment but  apparently  only  because  it  was  regarded  as  a 

3 

great  monopoly  which  encroached  on  their  business. 

Grain  was  bought  from  the  farmers  of  the  Monongehela 
4  5  6 

Valley,    Kentucky,     and  Illinois,  aaanuf actured  into 

flour  and  biscuit,  and  shipped  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Spanish 

posts.     In  1792,  when  the  Spanish  posts  were  fortifying  to 

resist  Genet's  proposed  expedition,  rifles  and  other  provisions 

were  sent  from  the  establishment  at  Pittsburg  to  the  Spanish 

7 

commandant  at  New  Madrid, 

1.  Letter  from  Harmar  at  Philadelphia  to  Peter  Audrian, 
Merchant,  Pittsburg,  July  12,  1792. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  22d.  ultimo,  per  post.     The  gentleman  whom 
General  Bibson  informed  you  that  he  dined  in  company 
with  at  my  house,  was  Monsieur  Peyroux,  the  commandant 
at  Ste.  Genevieve.    He  does  not  leave  this  city  for 
some  time;  but  when  he  does,  it  will  afford  me  peculiar 
happiness  to  be  in  any  way  instrumental  in  serving 
you;  your  name  shall  therefore  be  mentioned  to  him 
and  I  will  give  him  an  introductory  letter  to  you 
before  he  sets  out  for  Pittsburg. 

I  shall  remember  you  to  the  French  Ambassador 
when  I  see  him.    Be  pleased  to  present  my  best  res- 
pects to  all  our  good  friends  in  Pittsburg,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  great  esteem, 

Yours 

Jos.  Karmar, 

2.  Menard  Collection  Tardiveau  Papers.  Audrian  to  Delassus. 

3.  Ibid.    Audrian  to  Tardiveau.  1793. 

4.  Ibid,  Dec.  16,  1793. 

5.  Ibid,  July  26,  1793. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid,  Audrian  to  Tardiveau,  Dec.  16,  1793.  - 
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In  1794,   the  ruenibers  of  the  comijany  secured  the  con- 
cession of  importing  merchandise  into  the  Spanish  province  to 

the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  each,  free  of 
1 

duty.        The  enterprising  farmers  of  Illinois  found  ready 
market  for  their  agricultural  products  which  were  bought  at 
Kaskaskia  by  Menard,  and  also  avoided  the  dangers  of  shipment 
on  the  Mississippi,    Under  these  conditions,  there  was  little 
reason  why  the  Illinois  people  should  join  in  the  general 
outcry  against  Spanish  restrictions  on  the  river  trade,  and 
the  promoters  of  intrigues  against  the  Spanish  seem  to  have 
received  little,  if  any  ,  sympathy  or  support  in  Illinois. 

The  peltry  trade  in  charge  of  Pierre  Menard  at 
Kaskaskia  was  another  important  part  of  the  business.  The 
furs  and  skins  were  collected  from  the  surrounding  country 
and  sent  to  the  firm  of  Gheguire  and  Holmes  of  Baltimore. 
This  firm  shipped  the  peltry  to  London  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise which  was  transported  "by  Menard  to  Kaskaskia  for 
2 

retail  trade. 

The  immensity  of  this  enterprise  is  appreciated 

when  the  distance  between  Pittshurg,  New  Madrid  and  New  Orleans 

is  considered.    Orders  from  Governor  Carondelet  for  provisions 

3 

reached  Pittsburg  six  months  after  they  were  sent    and  many 
of  the  letters  were  six  months  in  going  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  Madrid.     The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  river  commerce 
were  also  very  great.    An  immense  amount  of  flour,  biscuits, 
whiskey,  meats  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  were  sent  from 

1.  Menard  Collection  Tardiveau  Papers,    Derbigny  to  Tar- 
diveau.  1794. 

2.  Ibid,  Audrian  to  Tardiveau,  June  6,  1794. 

3.  Ibid,  Audrian  to  Tardiveau,  April  8,  1794". 
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Pitte'burg  to  the  Spanish  poste  but  the  general  lawlesBness 

prevalent  In  the  west  was  destructive  to  commercial  enterprises. 

One  of  the  large  freighted  "boats  was  attacked  near  the  mouth 

1 

of  the  Cumberland  by  a  band  of  marauding  whites;       two  were 

said  to  have  been  confiscated  by  Clarke  and  his  troops  on  the 

2  3  4 

Wabash.      Others  were  wrecked  on  the  Ohio    and  Mississippi. 

Prom  a  series  of  disasters  the  mill  at  New  Madrid 

did  not  prosper.     The  unheal thfulness  of  the  location  dis- 

* 

abled  large  numbers  of  the  workmen.     The  commandant  at  New 

Madrid  impressed  the  workmen  for  months  at  a  time  to  aid  in 

5 

building  the  fortifications  of  the  post.      These  delays  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  mill  and  made  the  company  in- 
capable of  meeting  their  debt  to  the  Spanish  government. 
Sarpy  died  and  his  heirs  demanded  the  payment  of  the  money 
which  he  had  paid  into  the  Spanish  treasury  for  the  company. 
Menard  was  bankrupt,  having  advanced  about  six  thousand  piastres 
to  the  company.     The  mill  at  New  Madrid  was  described  by  Collot 

in  1796  "as  a  beautiful  work  .   .  made  with  much  solidity  and 

6 

intelligence"  but  it  was  then  deserted  because  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  company  and  was  destroyed  a  few  years  later  by 
the  high  waters. 

In  1800,  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Tardiveau 

and  Vandenbenden  were  dead  and  Audrian  had  been  appointed 

7 

prothonotary  at  Detroit,     leaving  Menard  and  Deluziere,  a 

1.  Menard  Collection  Tardiveau  Papers,  Audrian  to  TardiveauJ' 

2.  Ibid.^Litter^tQ  Andrian.  Dec^  16,^1794^^ 

,  T>.-irf  fAnarian  to  Taraivdau,  July'l,  1795.  [ 
o.     J-Diaji^y^j^^gj^^gj^jjgj^        Tardiveau,  Nov.  1,  1794./ 

4.  Ibid.  Vandenbenden  to  Tardiveau.  July  24,  1794. 

5.  Ibid,  Report  of  Vandenbenden  to  Carondelet. 

6.  Collot 's  Journey,  II,  26. 

7.  Smith,  St.-  Clair  Papers,  II,  409. 
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silent  partner,  with  a  debt  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  apiece. 
This  debt  was  paid  by  them  to  the  Sarpy  heirs.     Menard  was 
also  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Baltimore  firm,  Gheguire  and 
Holmes,  who  vigorously  demanded  payment.    Menard  probably  met 
this  debt  by  the  transfer  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  in 
Illinois  to  the  firm,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
commissioners  in  1809. 

The  company  had  also  carried  out  the  immigration 
schemes  of  the  government  at  New  Orleans  and  transported 
many  of  the  French  settlers  at  Galliopolis  to  the  Spanish 
posts.     They  aided  the  Baron  de  Bastrop  in  laying  his  plans 
before  the  Governor  at  New  Orleans  for  the  immigration  of 

1 

Hollanders  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Ouachita. 
This  seems  to  have  failed  and  in  1806,  Bastrop  entered  into 
Burr's  schemes  to  establish  a  colony  there. 

William  Morrison,  a  Philadelphian,  who  came  to 
Kaskaskia  in  1790,  represents  a  type  of  the  American  trader 
in  Illinois.    He  and  his  uncle,  Guy  Bryant  of  Philadelphia, 
constituted  the  well-known  firm  of  BryartS  and  Morrison.  With 
the  purchasing  agency  at  Philadelphia  and  the  main  store, 
wholesale  and  retail  at  Kaskaskia,  their  trade  extended  in 
all  directions  to  Prairie  du  Chien ,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans 
and  the  Rockies.    Merchants  from  all  the  surrounding  villages 
as  well  as  Indian  traders  drew  their  supplies  from  this  store. 
As  agriculture  developed  in  Illinois,  he  carried  on  a  large 
commerce  in  flour,  and  agricultural  products  as  well  as  peltries, 

1.    Menard  Collection  of  Tardiveau  Papers,  Letters  of 
Auirian,  Dec.  16  and  17,  1794.    Also  1796. 
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furs,  which  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburg  in  ex- 

1 

change  for  merchandise. 

Early  travelers  in  this  part  of  the  country  as 
2 

John  Pilson  in  1784    and  Collot  in  1796  agreed  that  the  cost 
and  time  of  transportation  from  the  Atlantic  ports  was  much 
greater  than  from  New  Orleans,  hut  the  latter  was  more  pre- 
carious.    Collot  estimated  that  the  expense  of  transportation 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  Illinois  was  twelve  piastres 
a  hundred  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Illinois — five  piastres 
a  hundred,  about  two  fifths  as  much.     The  transportation  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  (by  land  to  Pittsburg,  and  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  from  there)  required  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  days  and  from  Nev;  Orleans,  from  fifty  five  to  sixty 
3 

days.      )liniile  the  water  route  was  more  convenient  for  the 
transportation  of  bulky  products,  the  risks  were  greater  and 
the  markets  at  New  Orleans  catered  less  to  western  trade. 

All  agreed  that  prices  were  enormous  in  Illinois. 
William  St.  Clair  wrote  in  1793  that  the  price  of  clothing 
was  at  least  six  hundred  per  cent  above  the  price  at  Phila- 
delphia and  provisions  ten  times  higher  than  at  any  seaport 
in  America.    He  quoted  flour  at  six  dollars  a  hundredweight, 
pork  at  twenty  dollars,  beef  at  fifteen  dollars  and  a  half, 

bacon  at  thirty  dollars  a  hundredweight,  sugar  at  a  dollar 

4 

a  pound,  molasses  four  dollars  a  gallon,  etc. 


1.  ReynoldSj  Pioneer  History.  129. 

2.  I.mlay',  Western  Territory,  333. 

3.  Collot' s  Voyage,  II,  263. 

4.  Smith,* St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  317. 
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Compared  with  these,  the  prices  quoted  by  Burnet 

for  Ohio  are  very  low.     "Corn  and  oats  rarely  commanded  more 

than  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  bushel;  they  were  frequently 

purchased  at  eight  cents,  and  wheat  from  thirty  to  forty 

cents.     The  average  price  of  good  beef  was  one  dollar  and 

fifty  cents  per  hundred,  and  pork  sold  from  one  to  two  dol- 

1 

lars  according  to  quality."      Greater  distance  from  the  mar- 
kets would  explain  the  difference  in  the    price  of  imported 
articles,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  seems  to  indicate  that  the  American  farmers  in  Ill- 
inois did  not  supply  the  demands  of  the  market.     In  Kentucky 
in  1786,  where  agriculture  was  an  important  industry,  flour 

and  pork  were  selling  at  twelve  shillings  per  hundred  and  any 

2 

quantity  of  tobacco  at  nine  pence  per  bushel. 

In  accordance  with  a  territorial  law  passed  in  1792 

providing  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  merchants  and  tavern 

keepers,  John  Edgar  was  appointed  for  Kaskaskia  and  Antoine 

3 

Girardin  for  Cahokia  to  issue  trading  licences.      Seven  were 

issued  in  Kaskaskia  to  two  Frenchmen,  Pierre  Menard  and  Marie 
y 

Ruye,  and  five  Americans,  William  Arundel,  William  Morrison, 
J ohh  Rice  Jones,  Ebenezer  Eyers,  and  John  Edgar.  Twenty 
three  were  issued  for  Cahokia,  only  four  apparently  for  home 
trade  merchants,  the  rest  for  river  and  Indian  traders.  The 
license  was  apparently  only  nominal  as  this  source  of  revenue 

for  the  whole  country  only  amounted  to  ninety-five  dollars  in 

4 

1810. 

1.  Burnet<-s  Notes,  397, 

2.  Virginia  State  Papers,  IV,  242, 

3.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  311  Note. 

4.  History  of- St.  Clair  County,  84. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ILLINOIS,     1795  -  1800, 

In  1795,  Illinois  came  under  an  entirely  nevi  code 
of  laws,  the  so-called  Maxwell  Code,  adopted  "by  the  Governor 
and  judges  in  the  summer  of  that  year.     It  was  said  fey  a  con- 
temporary periodical  that  "in  regard  to  these  laws,  which  are 
almost  a  literal  transcript  of  the  adopted  statutes  the  legis- 
lative power  conferred  "by  the  Ordinance  seems  to  have  been 

1 

very  strictly  pursued,"      Only  one  more  legislative  session 
was  held  by  the  governor  and  judges  (1798)  and  in  1799,  the 
legislative  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly 
established  under  the  second  grade  of  government. 

The  division  of  Illinois  into  two  separate  counties 
in  October,  1795,  required  the  organization  of  new  courts  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  the  county  seats  of  their  respective 
counties.     There  is  no  record  of  the  appointment  of  justices 
for  Randolph  County  but  John  Edgar  and  William  Morrison  carried 
on  most  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  business  during 
the  next  five  years.    Court  seems  to  have    seldom  sat  in  Kas- 
kaskia  during  these  five  years,  and  the  government  was  in  con- 
trol of  Americans,     The  court  of  St.  Clair  county  as  organized 
by  Governor  St,  Clair  in  October,  1795,  consisted  of  six 
judges:  John  Dumoulin,  chief  justice  of  the  Cahokia  district 
from  1790-5;  James  Piggot  and  Jean  Baptiste  Saucier,  justices 
1.     Indiana  Historical  Society,  II,  12, 
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of  the  peace  in  1790;  William  St.  Clair,  clerk  of  the  court 

from  1790-5;  Shadrach  Bond,  Sr.  a  native  of  Maryland  who  came 

to  Illinois  as  a  soldier  under  Clarke  and  in  1781  was  living 

1 

in  Kaskaskia  as  a  day  laborer;     George  Atchison,  an  American 

inhabitant  of  New  Design.    William  Arundel,  an  Irishman  and 

Indian  trader,  who  settled  in  Cahokia  in  the  Virginia  period, 

was  made  prothonotary  and  William  Biggs  continued  in  his  office 

as  sheriff.    The  personnel  of  this  court  shows  a  much  greater 

monopoly  of  the  official  positions  by  Americans  than  in  1790, 

2 

only  one  Frenchman  having  a  place  in  the  government. 

Unfortunately  for  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of 
the  court,  the  judges  continued  their  own  petty  controversies, 
both  suing  and  being  sued  by  the  inhabitants.     In  October,  6, 
1795,  Dumoulin,  though  under  indictment  himself,  presided  as 
"first  Justice"  in  a  case  brought  by  St.  Clair  against  an 
inhabitant  of  New  Design.    No  sooner  was  this  case  despatched 
than  St,  Clair  took  the  judges  seat  and  presided  as  "first 
justice"  over  a  case  brought  by  an  inhabitant  against  James 
Piggot,  another  judge  of  the  court.     In  February,  1796,  the 
cases  of  all  three  judges  came  before  the  court,  while  a  new 
suit  was  entered  by  Guitarre  against  Dumoulin  for  having 
taken  "one  cow  and  calf  and  one  pair  of  Steers  to  the  value 

3 

of  one  hundred  Dollars  as  his  own  proper  goods  and  chattels" 
Such  were  the  complications  in  which  the  judges  themselves 
became  involved  and  the  records  illustrate  to  what  extent 
their  personal  quarrels  and  misdemeanors  monopolized  the  at- 

1,  Kaskaskia  Collection.    Records  of  a  Trial.,  Aug,  27-31, 178|^ 

2,  Common  Pleas  of  St,  Clair  County,    Record  A, 

3,  Ibid, 
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tention  of  the  court.    Nevertheless,  a  large  amount  of  "buaineBs 
was  transacted.     There  were  either  entered,  tried,  or  despatched 
thirteen  cases  in  two  days  in  the  October  session,  1795,  eigh- 
teen in  the  February  term,  1796,  twenty  in  the  April  term, 
and  nineteen  in  the  July  session.     The  business  was  mostly 
concerned  with  debts,  attachments,  ejectments,  etc. 

The  two  principal  lawyers  in  the  Cahokia  court 
were  John  Rice  Jones  and  Isaac  Darneille.    Darneille  was  a 
native  of  Maryland  who  came  to  Cahokia  in  1794.    He  was  a  man 
of  some  intellect,  learning  and  ability,  a  good  speaker  and 

popular  at  the  bar  but  his  indolence  and  immorality,  and 

1 

notorious  escapades  interfered  with  his  career. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  six  judges  named,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  different  courts,  common  pleas, 
quarter  sessions  and  orphans  or  probate  court,  and  the  few 
records  available  show  some  of  these  judges  sitting  in  some 
one  or  other  of  these  capacities  throughout  the  period.  (1795- 
1800). 

In  1798,  the  Northwest  Territory  was  found  to  have 
the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  (five  thousand  white  male 
inhabitants)  to  entitle  it  to  the  second  grade  of  government 
provided  by  the  Ordinance,    Governor  St.  Clair  issued  a  pro- 
clamation ordering  elections  for  representatives  to  the  first 

2 

General  Assembly  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,     February  4,  1799, 
Only  freeholders  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  states  or  a  resident  of  the  district  for  two  years  were 

1,  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  185, 

2,  Smith,  St,  Clair  Papers,  II,  438, 
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entltled  to  vote,  while  a  representative  must  be  a  freeholder 

of  two  hundred  acres,  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  states  or  a 

resident  of  the  district  for  three  years.     Shadrach  Bond  and 

Isaac  Darneille  were  candidates  in  St.  Clair  County.     Out  of 

a  population,  which  in  1800  numhered  1,255,  one  hundred  eighty 

five  votes  were  cast,  illustrating  the  proportion  of  the 

people  who  participated  in  the  "benefits  of  the  new  government. 

Bond  received  fifty  four  French  and  fifty  nine  American  votes, 

Darneille,  twenty- two  French  and  forty  three  American  votes, 

1 

which  seems  to  show  an  absence  of  racial  feeling.      The  char- 
acter of  the  property  owning  class  in  St,  Clair  County  had 
changed  since  1790,     There  were  fifty-eight  old  French  in- 
habitants, twenty-five  recent  French  settlers  and  one  hundred 
two  Americans  registered  at  the  polls,  showing  a  majority  of 
nineteen  American  voters.    This  shows  a  large  decrease  of  the 
old  French  inhabitants  or  an  indifference  in  political  affairs, 
probably  both.    The  delay  in  the  confirmation  of  the  militia 
claims  excluded  a  good  many  militia  men  from  the  franchise 
qualifications.     John  Edgar  was  elected  to  represent  Randolph 
County.    The  records  of  1795-lSOO  show  in  all  political  and 
judicial  offices  a  decided  ascendency  of  the  American  and 
disappearance  of  the  French  element. 

Burnet  said,  "In  choosing  members  to  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature,  the  people,  in  almost  every  instance 
selected  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  their  respective 
counties.    Party  influence  was  scarcely  felt;  and  it  may  be 

1.    History  of  St.  Clair  County,  70, 
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sald  with  confidence  that  no  Legislature  haa  teen  chosen, 
under  the  State  Government,  which  contained  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  aged,  intelligent  men  than  were  found  in  that  body. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  unacquainted  with  the  forms  and 
practical  duties  of  legislation;  but  they  were  strong-minded 
sensible  men,  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  wants  of 

the  country  and  could  form  correct  opinions  of  the  operation 

1 

of  any  measure  proposed  for  their  consideration."  The 

assembly  was  composed  of  twenty- two  representatives,  among 

whom  Ohio  had  a  predominating  influence.     Sixteen  came  from 

Ohio,  three  from  Michigan,  two  from  Illinois  and  one  from 

Indiana.     The  Assembly  at  once  proceeded  to  the  nomination 

of  ten  men  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  the  Legislative 

Council.    Prom  the  list  submitted.  President  Adams  chose  four 

from  Ohio,  and  one  from  Indiana,  Henry  Vanderburgh,  President 
2 

of  the  Council,    giving  Ohio  a  predominance,  also  in  the 
Council. 

In  September  16,  1799,  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
met  at  Cincinnati    and  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  passed  from  the  colonial  into  a  semi-  or  partially 
self  governing  stage.     The  representatives  of  the  people  had 
now  acquired  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  people  but  subject 
to  the  absolute  veto  power  of  an  executive  which  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  an  external  power  and  over  whom  they  had  no  con- 
trol. 

1.  Burnet's  Notes,  289. 

2.  Smith,  'St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  441. 
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They  first  took  up  the  legislative  business  repealing 
some  of  the  adopted  laws,  altering  and  amending  others.  Thirty- 
seven  new  laws  were  added  to  supply  the  deficiencies  resulting 
from  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  legislative  power  of  the 
governor  and  judges.     The  unrepealed  laws  enacted  "by  the  gover- 
nor and  judges  were  confirmed,  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their 
validity.     The  legislature  sent  a  remonstrance  to  Congress 
against  the  unqualified  veto  of  the  governor  which  had  "been 
used  rather  freely  hy  St.  Clair.     They  also  sought  to  remove 
the  property  qualification  for  franchise  rights  and  asked  that 
it  might  be  granted  to  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  of 

twenty-one  or  over,  who  had  resided  one  year  in  the  territory 

1 

and  paid  a  territorial  or  county  tax. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  territorial 
representative  to  Congress  by  the  General  Assembly.  Harrison, 
a  son  of  Governor  Harrison  of  Virginia  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years.    He  had  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wayne  several  years  before  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville,  after  which  he  was  left  in  command  at 
Port  Washington.     In  1798,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  but  resigned  this  position  to  enter  Con- 
gress as  the  first  representative  of  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.    He  held  this  position  only  one  session,  but  gained 
some  important  concessions  for  his  constituents  during  his 
short  term  of  office. 

According  to  Burnet,  a  member  of  the  Council,  "great 
unanimity  prevailed  in  the  territory  on  political  questions 

1,    Burnet's  Notes,  306. 
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(in  1799);  while  the  states  were  rent  and  torn  asunder  "by 
1 

party  strife."      The  question  of  division  of  the  territory 

which  now  arose,  caused  a  bitter  political  struggle,     St.  Clair 

advocated  a  division  which  would  put  the  five  eastern  counties 

in  Ohio  into  the  eastern  division  and  Hamilton,  Wayne  (Michigan) 

Knox,  St.  Clair  and  Randolph  Counties  into  the  western  division. 

The  advantages  of  this  division,  he  frankly  admitted  in  a 

letter  to  James  Ross,  would  be  that  it  would  prevent  the 

formation  of  a  state  in  this  region  for  some  time.     The  people 

were  incapable  of  self  government,  had  yet  no  fixed  political 

principles  and  the  government  would  be  democratic  in  form  and 

oligarchic  in  execution.     Such  "a  delay  would  give  time  for 

the  cultivation  of  a  disposition  favorable  to  the  general 
2 

government--  in  other  words,  for  the  extension  of  I'ederalist 

interests.     To  the  people  of  the  territory,  however,  he  pointed 

2 

out  the  advantages  of  territorial  government,  lower  taxes, 
etc.    This  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  easterners  who  desired 

state  government  at  once,  and  by  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 

counties  who  objected  to  being  united  to  the  powerful  counties 

of  Hamilton  and  Wayne. 

St.  Clair's  plan  was  defeated  by  Harrison  and  the 

pro-state  party.    March  3,  the  committee  to  whom  the  question 

had  been  referred,  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  of  the 

existing  government  since  "the  actual  distance  of  travelling 

from  the  places  of  holding  courts  the  most  remote  from  each 

other  is  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  a  country  .  .  sparsely 

1.  Burnef's  Notes,  314. 

2.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  480, 

3.  Ibid,  389. 
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settled  ...  In  the  three  western  counties,  there  has  been 
hut  one  court  having  cognizance  of  crimes  in  five  years,  the 
immunity  which  offenders  experience,  attracts,  as  to  an 
asylum,  the  most  vile  and  abandoned  criminals,  and  at  the  same 
time  deters  useful  and  virtuous  persons  from  making  settle- 
ments in  such  society.    The  extreme  necessity  of  judiciary 

attention  and  assistance  is  experienced  in  civil  as  well  as 

1 

criminal  cases."      A  resolution  was  therefore  presented  for 
the  division  of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  a  line  corresponding 
to  the  present  western  boundary  of  Ohio,    May  7,  the  resolu- 
tion became  a  law  and  the  Northwest  Territory  was  divided  into 
two  separate  governments.     The  western  division  was  called 

2 

Indiana  Territory  with  Vincennes  as  the  seat  of  government, 
and  William  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  governor. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  Congress  passed  a  law  removing  the  seat  of 
government  to  Chillicothe.     This  was  opposed  by  some  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly.  Never- 
theless, the  assembly  convened  at  Chillicothe  in  November  and 

3 

sat  until  December,  9,  1799. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  great  European  powers 
had  turned  their  eyes  to  the  west  and  were  promoting  their 
intrigues  among  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  whom 
they  expected  assistance.     Jbrance  denounced  our  treaty  with 
England  as  an  abandonment  of  neutrality  and  had  grave  appre- 
hensions of  the  effect  on  her  colonial  and  commercial  interests. 

1.  Americati  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous  206. 

2.  Annals,  6th  Congress,  1498. 

3.  Burnet's  Notes,  316. 
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Prance  now  "began  to  make  advances  to  Spain.     The  two  countrieE 
had  been  allies  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America  and 
at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  France  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain  to 
compensate  her  for  her  losses.    During  the  French  Revolution, 
the  two  states  had  drifted  apart  but  Prance,  now,  sought  a 
closer  relationship  with  Spain  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  herself.     The  possession 
of  Louisiana  would  strengthen  her  control  over  the  French  West 
Indies  and  give  her  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  years,  1795-6,  France  urged  incessantly 
upon  Spain  her  demands  for  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana. 
She  attempted  to  secure  this  concession  in  the  Treaty  of  Basle, 
of  1795  but  failed.     It  was  again  pressed  on  Spain  in  1796 
while  negotiations  were  going  on  for  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Spain.    Although  Spain  uniformly  and  persistently 
refused,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  she  must  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  her  more  powerful  neighbor. 

Fauchet,  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1795  and 
Adet  in  1796,  were  zealous  advocates  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.     In  June  1796,  Adet  sent  General  Collot  "to  traverse 
the  whole  country  which  is  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  borders 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  obtain  accurate  information 
concerning  the  spirit  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  populationaad  the  increase  which  it  receives  each  year, 
the  commerce  which  they  do  and  ought  to  carry  on  ...  I  have 
charged  him,  moreover,  to  reconnoiter  all  the  military  posts 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and  to  draft  plans  of  the 
surroundings,  the  position  of  which  it  would  be-^interesting 
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to  know."    Adet  hoped  by  means  of  the  data  sent  him  "by  Collot 

to  be  able  to  present  "in  all  ite  developments  a  project 

profitable  to  our  country,  capable  of  arresting  the  progress 

of  the  English  on  this  continent  and  preventing  the  Americans 

from  depriving  us  of  the  reward  for  the  sacrifices  which  we 

1 

have  made  for  them." 

Collot  wrote  that  he  had  been  sent  west  by  Adet 

"at  a  time  (1796)  when  it  could  be  seen  that  the  politics  of 

the  Prench  government  would  soon  be  occupied  with  this  country 

which  I  proposed  to  traverse  .   .  we  will  now  play  in  the  new 

world  a  very  different  (role)  from  that  to  which  we  have  been 
2 

reduced,"      In  accordance  with  Adet's  instructions,  he  took 
careful  note  of  the  fortifications,  and  of  the  political, 
commercial,  and  military  conditions  in  the  west.    He  traversed 
the  Illinois  country  thoroughly  but  felt  only  contempt  for 
the  French  inhabitants  there, 

While  at  Kaskaskia,  Collot  came  into  conflict  with 
William  St.  Clair,  then  "a  judge  at  Kaskaskia  (who)  had  re- 
ported on  the  French  nation  and  particularly  on  my  account, 
reports  as  absurd  as  injurious,"    There  is  no  record  of  St, 
Clair's  "absurd  and  injurious"  reports  or  whether  they  were 
caused  by  Collot  attempting  to  interest  the  French  inhabitants 
in  French  schemes  in  the  West.     Collot  was  very  angry  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received  and  "in  consequence,  the  adjutant 
Warin  and  I  accompanied  by  the  justice  of  peace  went  home  with 
him  (St.  Clair);  and  there,  after  having  expressed  to  him  all 
my  contempt  for- the  baseness  of  his  proceeding,  I  made  him  a 

1,     Correspondence  of  Adet,  June  21,  1796  in^the  Annual 

Report  of  the.  American  Historical  Association,  1903,  11,928 
 Collet's  Voyage,  I,  ^ 
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declaration  in  writing.     Collot  accused  St.  Clair  of  being 
responsilDle  for  his  arrest  at  Tort  Massac  ty  Captain  Pike 
but  St.  Clair  denied  this.    He  also  said  "This  judge  St.  Clair 
is  English  paid  by  the  British  government  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Governor  Blound,  desiring  to  make  Louis- 
iana fall  into  the  power  of  England  as  I  have  been  informed 
and  of  which,  I  shall  in  a  short  time  have  to  render  account." 
It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  this  was  merely  a  spiteful  asser- 
tion of  Collot  or  indicates  an  anti-American  faction  in  Kas- 
kaskia,  but  it  is  probably  the  former. 

England  had,  in  view  of  the  alliance  of  France  and 
Spain,  taken  up  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Colonial 
possessions  in  America.     In  October,  1795,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
had  written  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  of  Canada  asking  whether 
the  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  the  western  country  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  co-operate  in  British  schemes  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Spain.    He  did  not  advise  direct  communication 
with  the  people  of  the  west  or  any  action  which  might  involve 
England  in  trouble  with  Spain,  but  suggested  that  British 
agents  should  "cultivate  such  an  intercourse  with  the  leading 
men  of  those  Settlements,  as  will  be  lil^ely  to  give  this 

country  a  facility  and  advantage  in  acting  with  them,  if  ever 

1 

a  proper  occasion  should  occur." 

Collot,  while  in  Illinois,  met  two  Canadians  from 
Quebec,  who  spread  the  report  that  a  large  body  of  troops  v/ere 
preparing  in  Montreal  for  an  invasion  of  Upper  Louisiana,  while 
agents  were  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  raising  troops  for  an 

1.    A.nnual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1903 
■  -  Y.llj  p.  990,  note.     _  _ 
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1 

attack  on  Lower  Louisiana.      There  is  no  evidence  whether 
these  Canadians  were  agents  of  Simcoe  who  were  attempting  to 
promote  British  schemes  in  Illinois  or  were  merely  traders 
or  adventureres .    George  Rogers  Clarke  wrote  in  March,  1797, 
"we  have  here  (Kentucky)  English  agents  from  Canada  to  enroll 
volunteers  destined  to  march  against  Louisiana.     Some  days  ago 
I  received  propositions  from  the  Governor  of  Canada  to  march 

at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men  against  the  Spanish  establish- 

2 

ments  of  New  Mexico."      Reports  of  another  expedition  which 
was  "being  prepared  "by  Chisholm,  a  frontiersman,  among  the 
people  of  Tennessee  and  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  increased 
the  alarm  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States.    As  the  reports 
of  the  proposed  British  invasion  of  Louisiana  soon  threatened 
international  complications,  England  disavowed  responsibility 
for  the  intrigue. 

These  intrigues  alarmed  the  Spanish  government  at 
New  Orleans,  which  refused  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  our  treaty 
of  1795,  claiming  it  was  impossible  to  give  up  the  posts  on 
the  Mississippi  while  threatened  from  Canada.    During  the 
years  1795-7,  the  government  at  New  Orleans  again  took  up  the 
old  schemes  for  separation  of  the  western  territory  from  the 
union.    Thomas  Power,  the  Spanish  agent,  disclosed  to  some 
of  the  Kentucky  revolutionary  leaders,  and  also  to  General 
Wilkinson,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army, 
proposals  from  Governor  Carondelet  for  assistance  in  establish 

1.  Collet's  Voyage,  I,  9. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1903 
V.  II,  991.  note. 
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ing  an  independent  republic  in  the  west.    Hie  propoeals,  how- 
ever, met  with  little  favor  on  account  of  the  change  in  attitude 
in  the  west — the  "beginning  of  a  development  of  national  spirit. 
Power  wrote  "the  inhahltants  of  Louisville  were  very  mutinous 
at  my  arrival  in  the  country,  and  were  openly  threatening  me," 

while  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  one  of  the  Kentucky  leaders,  "spurned 

2 

the  idea  of  receiving  foreign  money,      Wilkinson  appreciating 
public  sentiment,  rejected  the  "frivolous  reasons  for  not 
delivering  the  posts,"  denounced  the  scheme  of  an  independent 

republic  with  himself  at  the  head  as  "chimerical"  and  demanded 

3  1 
the  immediate  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.      It  is  doubtful  ' 

whether  Power  visited  Illinois.    Brackenridge ,  a  little  Penn- 
sylvania boy,  who  was  going  home  from  Ste.  Genevieve  with 
a  merchant,  tells  of  meeting  him  on  the  Mississippi  and  waiting 

with  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  River  while  the  mer- 

4 

chant  went  up  to  the  village  to  transact  some  business,  ^ 

11 


1.  American  State  Papers.    Miscellaneous  II,  107. 

2.  Ibid,  704. 

3.  Dillon,  Indiana.    Letter  of  Wilkinson. 

4.  Brackenridge,  Recollections,  28. 
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CHAPTER  rx. 

LAIJD  .QUESTION,  1790-1804 

The  most  important,  yet  the  most  difficult  and  most 
neglected  problem  in  the  Illinois  country  was  that  of  the 
land  titles.     It  was  of  paramount  importance  that  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  to  give  a  clear  title  to  the  settlers 
already  in  the  country  and  that  easy  terms  for  settlement 
should  be  offered  to  attract  new  settlers.     John  Reynolds 
said,   "the  great     'desideratum.',   something  'devoutly  to  be 
wished  for',  was  the  settlem.ent  and  improvem.ent  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  was  the  universal  prayer  of  all  classes  of  people 
in  Illinois,  tc  my  own  knowledge,  for  almost  half  a  century. 
It  was  quite  natural.    The  country  was  so  thinly  populated, 
that  the  inhabitants  did  not  enjoy  the  sam^e  blessings  of  the 
Government,  schools,  and  even  the  common  comforts  of  life, 
that  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  old  States.    The  ad- 
justment of  these  old  land  titles  must  be  made,  and  the  pub- 
lic lands  surveyed  before  the  citizens  could  procure  good 
titles  to  their  lands,  and  before  that  not  much  settlement  of 
the  country  could  be  expected.     Therefore,  the  citizens  were 
extrem.ely  anxious  to  have  these  matters  all  arranged,  so  that 

the  country  could  fill  up  with  families  living  on  their  own 

1 

lands  v/ith  good  titles  to  them." 

Exi-sting  conditions  made  the  settlem.ent  of  the  land 

claims  a  most  difficult  problem,  since  grants  had  been  issued 
1- 

 Rgynol d s  ,  P i onee r  Jjis t or.v>  297. 
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from  so  many  differont  souroeF.    The  records  of  many  of  the^e 
ijrants  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  settlement  of  many 
claims  rested  on  oral  testimony.     The  governor  was  seldom  in 
Illinois  and  did  not  understand  the  situation.  Conflicting 
laws  were  passed  by  Congress,   corruption  disgraced  the  actiore 
of  officials  and  settlers,  and  an  era  of  speculation  set  in, 
which  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  the  lands  in  a  few 
hands  .     In  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  land 
problem  (179-1804)  little  was  accomplished  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question. 

June  20,  1788,  Congress  had  passed  an  act  providing 
thatjneasures  should  be  immediately  taken  to  confirm  in  their 
titles  and  possessions,  the  French,  Canadian,  and  other  sett- 
lers on  these  lands,  who,  on  or  before  1783,  had  professed 
themselves  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any  one  of  them; 
also,  that  a  tract  of  land  should  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram  adjoining  each  of  the  three  large  villages  in 
Illinois  sufficiently  large  to  grant  to  each  head  of  the 

families  now  living  there  a  tract  of  four  hundred  acres. 

1 

This  was  called  the  donation  cf    head  rights.      August  28, 

1788,  the  land  question  again  came  before  Congress  and  it  was 

resolved  to  change  the  location  of  the  three  tracts  of  land 

for  donation  grants  to  the  east  side  of  a  certain  ridge  of 

rocks  insted  of  the  west  side  as  provided  in  the  act  of 
2 

June  20. 

Nothing  was  done  in  pursuance  of  these  laws  until 

1.  Journals  of  Congress,  XIII.  30-32. 

2.  Ibid,  90. 
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1790,  when  St.  Clair  reached  the  Illinois  country,  fiiimed- 
iately  on  his  arrival,  St.  Clair,   on  March  7,   is;;ued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  prove  their  claims  to 

1. 

their  lands  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  June  20,  1788. 
This  proclamation  in  the  form  of  a  placard  was  posted  in  a 
public  place  but  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  claims 
were  presented,  partly  due,  probably,   to  the  ignorance  of  the 
English  language.     In  time  claims  and  title  deeds  were  brought 
forward,  and  what  a  complexity  of  claims  appeared!    There  were 
claims  based  on  grants  from  the  French  government,  from 
theEnglish  government,  from  Todd,  the  court,  established  by 
him;  claims  were  presented  which  were  based  on  grants  or 
purchases  from  the  Indians.     Grants overlapped  and  several 
often  covered  the  same  territory.    Some  were  disputed  because 
of  a  legal  technicality,  and  old  ones  which  had  been  dropped 
a  quarter  of  a  century  were  renewed.    But  this  did  not  exhaust 
the  problems  v/hich  arose.    V/hat  should  be  done  concerning  the 
claims  of  thosejpersons  who,  by  removal  from  one  part  of  the 
territory  to  another  or  even  across  the  Mississippi  were  out 
of  the  letter  of  the  resolution  ?    There  were  the  claims  of 
Americans  and  other  new  settlers  who  had  come  in  after  1783, 
improved  tracts  of  land  and  lived  on  them  several  years. 
Claims  were  demanded  as  a  compensation  for  military  service. 
The  change  in  the  lines  made  by  the  act  of  August  28,  concern- 
ing the  reserve  tract  for  donation  claims,  ^^placed  this  land 
in  a  part  of  the  country  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  at 

1.  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II.  165n. 
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such  a  distance  from  their  settlements  as  to  render  them  use- 
1. 

less  to  them." 

It  was  evident  that  more  lecislation  on  the  land  question 
was  necessary  and  St.  Clair  reported  to  Congress  the  existing 
conditions  and  the  necessity  of  further  action.     In  the  mean- 
time, he  examined  such  claims  as  "appeared  t o  be  founded 
agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  Congress"  and  ordered  surveys 
to  be  made  for  them.    Here  arose  a  new  difficulty.  According 
to  theact  of  Congress,  the  people  were  to  bear  the  expense  of 
surveying  their  claims.    The  people  were  poor  and  ill-able  to 
bear  this  new  expense.    That  clause  in  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  20,  1788,  which  provided  that  "the  lands  heretofore 
possessed  by  the  said  inhabitants  should  be  surveyed  at  their 
expense"  appeared  to  them  "neither  necessary  nor  adapted  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.     It  does  not  appear  necessary 
because  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony  to  this  day,  they 
have  enjoyed  their  property  and  possessions  without  disputes 
or  lawsuits  on  the  subject  of  their  limits,  that  the  surveys 
of  them  were  made  at  the  time  thee  oncessions  v/ere  obtained 
from  their  ancient  kings,  lords,  or  commandants,  and  that  each 
of  them  knew  what  belonged  to  him  without  attempting  an  en- 
croachment on  his  neighbor  or  fearing  that  his  neighbor  would 
encroach  on  him.     It  does  not  appear  to  pacify  them  because 
instead  of  assuring  to  them  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
ancient  inheritances,  as  they  have  enjoyed  it  till  now,  that 
clause  obliges  them  to  bear  expensas  which,  in  their  present 
situation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  paying,  and  for 

1.  Amer.  State  Papers,  Public  Lands  I. 
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the ralluro  of  which  they  must  be  deprived  of  their  landB.... 

it  appears  to  them....  that  the  expense  of  survey  ou^ht  more 

properly  to  be  borne  by  Gongresj-,   for  whom  alone  it  is  useful, 

1. 

than  by  them  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it."    They  es- 
pecially resented  this  requirement,  since  in  Vincennes  the 
surveying  was  done  at  public  expense  in  accordance  with  a  law 
passed  by  Congress.    The  people  of  Illinois  believed  that  the 

same  reasons  which  justified  that  law  could  be  equally  applied 

2. 

to  the  Mississippi  country. 

The  result  was  most  unfortunate.     Those  for  whose 
benefit  the  laws  had  been  framed,  v/ere  unable  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  their  titles.    Many  despaired 
of  ever  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  their  claims  and  sold 
their  lands  for  nominal  sums  or  left  them  to  go  to  the  Spanish 
side  where  more  favorable  conditions  v/ere  promised.  American 
speculators  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  amassed  great 
tracts  of  land. 

The  situation  of  the  American  settlers  who  had  come 
in  after  1783  was  also  a  hard  one.    Many  had  received  grants 
from  the  court  or  officials  apparently  having  authority; 
others  had  no  such  grants  but  because  of  iir5)rovement  and 
3.ong  continued  ownership,  believed  themselves  entitled  to 
their  lands,  which  had  been  earned  through  great  hardships. 
They  had  been  particular  objects  of  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians and  lostmuch  both  in  time  and  labor,    yet  no  provision  was 
made  for  their  rights  in  the  act  of  1788. 

1.  Smith,' St.  Clair    Papers  II,  148. 
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As  usual,  questiont;  arose  over  the  interpretation 

of  the  law.     in  the  phrase,   "on  or  before  1783"  there  was 

doi2bt  over  the  word  "on".     Did  it  mean  the  whole  year  of  the 

first  day  ?    Then  how  should  the  four  hundred  acre  tracts  be 

laid  out  ?    The  Cahokians  complained  that  if  they  were  given  in 

twenty  acre  squares  some  would  "fall  totally  in  morass,  others 

2. 

in  woods,  and  others  in  meader." 

In  1791,  Congress  attempted  to  settle  some  of 
these  questions  by  a  long  act  of  eight  sections  passed  March 
3,  1791.    It  provided  that  four  hundred  acres  should  be  given 
to  each  person  y*io  in  1783  was  the  head  of  a  family  at  Vin- 
cennes  or  in  the  Illinois  country  but  had  since  moved  from 
one  of  these  places  to  the  other.    The  tract  should  be  laid 
out  at  the  owner's  expense  in  either  place  he  should  elect. 

Those  heads  of  families  at  Vincennes  or  in  Illinois 
in  1783,  but  afterwards  moving  out  of  the  territory,  were 
still  entitled  to  the  donation  claim  of  four  hundred  acres, 
provided  that  they  or  their  heirs  returned  and  occupied  the 
said  lands  within  five  years.    Persons  having  improved  and 
cultivated  lands  at  Vincennes  or  in  Illinois  under  a  supposed 
grant  by  a  commandant,  court,  or  other  authority  might  be 
confirmed  in  their  title  to  a  tract  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
acres. 

The  Cahokia  Commons  which,  had  been  added  to  the 
public  domain,  but  protested  by  the  inhabitants,  was  appro- 
priated to  their  use  as  commons  until  otherv/ise  disposed  of. 

The  ^rovernor  was  empowered  t  o  grant  a  tract  of 

1.  St.  Clair  Papers,  II.  178.  ' 
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one  hundred  acres  to  each  person  who  had  not  obtained  any 
land  from  the  United  states  and  who,   on  August  1,  1790, 
was  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  had  done  militia  service. 

The  lines  locating  the  tracts  of  land  for  donation 
claims  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  July  20,  1768, 
were  again  legalized  and  those  provided  in  the  act  of  August 
28,  were  repealed. 

Two  individual  cases  were  provided  for  in  this  law. 

The  donation  asked  by  Pierre  Gibault,  the  priest  who  aided 

Clarke  and  his  soldiers  with  large  sums  of  money  and  was  now 

left  in  poverty^  was  granted  in  fee  simple.    The  tract  of 

land  formerly  owned,  by  the  Jesuits,  purchased  by  St.  Geme 

Bauvais  at  public  sale,   but  withJield  from  him  by  th^e  British 

i  . 

government  on  a  technicality,  was  t o  be  c  onf irmed  to  him. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  carrying  out  this  law  until 
the  autumn  of  1795,  when  Governor  St.  Clair  again  visited 
the  country.    He  found  that  nothing  hadbeen  done  since 
he  left  in  June  1790.    St.  Clair  attributed  the  delay  to  the 
fact  that  (1)  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  country  with 
any  knowledge  of  surveying,  and  "he  finding  himself  inadequate 
to  the  task,  conscientiously  deferred  it;   (2)  to  the  poverty 
of  the  people; and  (3)  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  proper 
authority  to  issue  patents  for  the  donation  claims.    St  Clair 
believed  the  governor  was  fully  authorized  to  do  ths  while 
Randolph,  the  attorney  general,  believed  the  patents  must 
issue  from  the  president  of  the  United  States.    So  the  matter 
stood,  although  "the  claims  were  much  pressed  for  by  those 

1.  Annals.  1st  Congress.  II.  234 
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who  were  entitled  to  them." 

The  land  claims  were  nov/  grouped  into  four  £;;eneral 

classes,    (1)  ancient  claimsi    (2)  improvement  claims  (3) 

donations  to  heads  of  families,  and  (4)  militia  claims.  Lists 

were  drawn  up  of  the  heads  of  families  and  militiamen.  As 

there  was  no  difficulty  in  determining  those  entitled  to  militi 

grants,  St.  Clair  ordered  these  to  be  laid  out,   but  the  same 

old  obstacle  arose  -  these  militiamen  had  no  money  to  defray 

the  expense  of  the  survey.    As  a  result  in  1797,  only  fifty  out 

of  three  hundred  and  six  militiamen  had  received  their  grant 

2. 

of  bne  hundred  acres. 

St .  Clair  found  some  difficulty  in  determining  the 

improvement  rights.     According  to  the  lav  -,   "where  lands  have 

been  actually  improved  and  cultivated  ...  in  the  Illinois  coin - 

try  under  a  supposed  grant  of  the  same...  the  Governor... is 

empowered  to  confirm  to  the  persons  v/ho  made  such  improvements. 
3. 

the  land."    st .  Clair  was  disposed  to  be  very  magnanimous  in 
deciding  what  were  "actual  improvements."  believing  that  in 
many  cases  those  who  had  made  very  small  improvements  "were 
equally  deserving  of  the  bounty  of  Congress  as  those  who  had 
made  much  larger  and  indeed  were  objects  of  compassion:"  for, 
some  had  been  intercepted,  driven  off  their  lands,  or  even 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  their  widows  had  little  left  excejt 
their  claim  to  th^^t  land,  which  had  been  unable  to  cultivate; 
some,  because  of  the  general  disorder,  had  been  reduced  to 
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extreme  poverty,  while  those  who  had  b6en  able  to  continue 

their  possession  were  wealthy  and  had  fine  farms.    Tn  his  opin- 
ion, therefore,   "it  was  not  so  much  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  improvement,  which  should  be  considered,   as  the  inten- 
tion of  the  party  in  makings  it,  and  that,  v/henaver  it  could 
be  made  to  appear  that  a  person  had  obtained  a  grant  and 
begun  to  improve  the  land  with  the  intention  bona  fide  to  make 

1 . 

a  settlement,   the  whole  quantity  should  be  confirmed  to  him." 
The  commissioners  sent  to  Kaskaskia  in  1804  exacted  a  more 
substantial  proof. 

It  was  found  on  attempting  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
June  20,  1788,  that  the  tracts  designated  for  donation  rights 
covered  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  former  governments  to 
individuals  or  their  heirs  now  holding  them;  while  "the  lands 
on  the  face  of  said  ridge  of  ro3ks  andfor  some  distance  in 
the  rear  arel  broken  limestone  lands,  full  of  sink-holes,  with 
a  very  thin  soil  and  in  many  places  none  at  all,  the  rocks 
appearing  on  the  surface  so  they  are  not  of  any  present 
value  of  utility."    This  law  was,   therefore,  made  practically 
ineffective . 

In  1795,  St.  Clair  found  that  one  of  the  obstacles 

to  establishing  the  claims  was  that  "both  the  old  rights 

and  the  court  grants  had  become  subjects  of  traffic,  and 

3. 

scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States."  The 

4. 

record  book  of  John  Hay,  clerk  at  Cahokia,      according  to 
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Mr.  Hoffman,  shows  that  lands  oriclnally  granted  to  about 
four  hundred  persons,  had  in  seven  years  passed  into  the  hancfe 
of  eighty-nine  persons.     While  a  majority  of  the  land  owners 
!        were  originally  Frenchmen,   in  1797,  eight  Frenchmen's  names 
appear,  and  of  these,  three  Frenchmen,  Pierre  Menard, 
Nicholas  Jarrot  and  Jean  Francois  Perry,  came  to  Illinois  in 
1790  and  after.    These  three    Frenchmen  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  ones  who  had  amassed  large  quantities  ibf  land.  According 

j        to  this  record  book,  which  does  not  represen*   the  whole  amount 

I 

I        amassed,  Pierre  Menard  had  a  total  of  10,30C  acres,  Nicholas 
[        Jarrot,  1,298  acres  and  Jean  Francois  Perry,  1,520  acres.  These 
all  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  John  Edgar's 
holdings  of  39,700  acres.     Other  large  land  holders  were, 

1. 

Geroge  Atchison,  2,100  acres,  Johji  Rice  Jones,  2,340  acres. 

A  glance  at  the  list  shows  almost  complete  monopoly 

of  the  lands  of  Illinois  by  a  few,  rich  and  unscrupulous 

Americans.    The  land  commissioners  established  in  Kaskaskia 

in  1805  revealed  an  appalling  amount  of  corruption  and  have 

cast  a  shadow  on  the  character  of  the  early  founders  of  this 

state,  and  even  the  governor  himself.    John  Edgar  presented 

an  astounding  amount  of  claims  to  the  uovernor  for  instance, 

twenty-three  improvement  claims  which  were  confirmed  to  him  ty 

2  . 

Governor  St.  Clair;    ninety  donation  claims,  making  a  total  of 

3 

three  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  which  were  confirmed  m  bulk; 
twenty  four  grants  including  houses,  barns,  lots,  and  lands 

4; 

approximating  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  thirty  two  acres; 

1.  History  of  St.  Clair  County,  75. 
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and  many  others  which  miijht  be  enumerated  almost  indefinitely. 

A  donation  claim  of  ib  ur  hundred  acres  in  the  right 
of  V/illiam  Tait  as  head  of  a  family  in  17B3  and  confirmed  by 
Governor  St,  Clair,  was  later  presented  by  Edgar  to  the  United 

States  commissioners,  who  wrote,   "Wow  did  the  Governor,  who, 
in  the  year  1790,  lodged  with  Edgar,  know  that  this  young  man 
who  was  clerk  to  Edgar,  had  no  family  ?    And  that  he  lived  in 
Edgar's  house  ?    And  at  this  date,  the  confirmation  seems  to 
have  been  made?" 

One  of  the  most  widely  ci^iticized  claims  v/as  a  larg? 

tract  of  land  of  thirty  thousand  acres  between  Priirie  du 

Rocher  and  Grand  Prairie,  originally  granted  by  Col.  V/illiams, 

British  commandant  to  some  Philadelphia  merchants,  Baynton, 

V/harton  and  Morgan.     This  was  sold  in  1791  at  public  sale  to 

John  Edgar.    Edgar  conveyed  half  of  this  to  Arthur  St.  Clair, 

Jr.,  son  of  the  Governor  and  the  claim  was  confirmed  by  St. 
1. 

Clair. 

Other  large  grants  were  confirmed  by  St.  Clair  to 

John  Rice  Jones  and  V/illiam  Morrison.    According  to  the  reports 

of  the  commissioners,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  even  the 

2. 

signatures  of  the  judges    were  forged  and  in  many  cases  the 

board  "cannot  but  remark  that  it  is  in  the  handwriting,  of 
3. 

John  Edgar."      Others  besides  Edgar  engaged  in  this  business, 
if  the  commissioners  were  correct  in  their  decisions.  Forger- 
ies of  signatures  were  believed  t o  be  executed  by  Robert  Rey- 

4.  5. 
nolds,        Robert  liorrison,     and  others. 
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The  prices  of  land  durinf";  this  period  were  very 
irregular.     Improvement  grants  usually  brought  the  highest 
prices.    The  first  sale  of  farm  land  recorded  in  St.  Clair 
County,  February  5,  1793,  described  a  four  hundred  acre 
tract  three  miles  from  Cahokia,  which  sold  for$120    or  thirty 
cents  an  acre,     in  1795,  this  same  tract  sold  for  two  hundred 
dollars  or  fifty  cents  an  acre.    Transactions  in  farm  Ijands 
were  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected.     It  could  be  easily 
gotten  in  other  ways.     In  1796,  the  first  recorded  sale  of 
militia  rights  of  one  hundred  acres  (second  class  land)  re- 
cords the  selling  price  of  seventeen  dollars,   or  seventeen 

cents  an  acre.     Others  sold  for  twelve  and  sixteen  dollars 

1. 

for  the  grant  of  one  hundred  acres.      Second  quality  lands 

(unimproved)  thus  sold  for  an  average  of  fiteeen  cents  an  acre. 

Head  of  family  rights  of  four  hundred  acres  show 

a  greater  divergence  in  price  ranging  from  twenty  dollars  a 

grant  or  five  cents  an  acre  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  grant, 

2. 

fifty  cents  an  acre.      The  scarcity  of  money  in  Illinois  is 

illustrated  by  a  sale  recorded  October  21,  1791,  where  a 

house  and  lot  were  sold  for  "two  spinning  wheels,  two  bread 

troughs,  one  cotton  gin,  one  bedstead,  and  four  hundred  pounds 

3. 

of  pork  without  bones." 

The  largest  sale  recorded  in  the  Randolph  County 
records  is  a  sale  made  by  Pierre    Menard  to  Charles  Choquier 
and  John  Holmes  of  Baltimore,  probably  the  firm  of  Gheguire 
and  Holmes.    This  sale  was  made  February  22,  1799,  conveying 

1.  Historj^  of  St.  Clair  County,  75. 
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to  the  purchaser  9^233  l/2  acres  (consisting  of  twenty  one  and 

one  third  head- of -family  rights  of  four  hundred  acres  each  and 

seven  militia  rights  of  one  hundred  acres  each)  for  the  sum 

1 

of  nine  thousand  dollars.      The  sale  price  recorded  is  rather 
remarkable,  being  almost  a  dollar  an  acre  while  other  head- 
rights  were  sold  at  from  seven  to  fifty  cents  an  acre,  and 
militia  rights  from  six  to  fourteen  cents  an  acre  in  Randolph 
County.     It  is  conceivable  that  no  money  changed  hands  in 
this  transaction  at  all,  but  that  Menard,   in  this  way,  paid  off 
his  debt  to  the  firm  of  Gheguire  and  Holmes. 

One  of  the  most  vigorously  and  persistently  urged 
claims  was  that  of  the  so-called  Illinois  Land  Company,  which 
was  based  on  the  purchase  of  two  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ill- 
inois during  the  British  period.     In  1773,  William  Murray  had 
purchased  for  himself  and  associates  of  the  Illinois  Land 
Company  (a  number  of  Philadelphia  merchants)  two  large  tracts 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Indians.     In  1775,  another 
large  tract  was  purchasedon  the  Wabash  by  an  associate,  Louis 
Viviat  for  the  Wabash  Land.  Company  which  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  Maryland  merchants  and  prominent  men  with  Lord 
Dunmore    at  the  head.    The  purchasers  claimed  the  sale  was  made 
by  a  large  number  of  Indians  assembled  for  the  purpose  and  with 
all  public  notoriety  and  at  a  suitable  purchase  price.  This, 
however,  was  contrary  to  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  of  1763  and  was  never  validated. 

1.    History  of  Randolph  County,  101. 
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When  tliia  region  cairie  under  the  control  of  the  United 

States,  the  purchasers  attempted  to  secure  confirmation  of  their 

titles  from  the  United  States  government  and  for  thirty  years 

the  claim  was  at  intervals  "brought  before  Congress,     In  1780, 

the  two  companies  united  under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  and 

Wabash  Land  Company  and,  from  1781  to  1811,  the  purchasers  or 

their  representatives  heseiged    Congress  with  long  and  detailed 

memorials  on  the  justice  of  thdir  claims.     They  even  offered 

to  compromise  and  receive  confirmation  for  only  a  part  of  their 
1 

claim.      In  1811,  Congress  gave  a  final  negative  decision  on 

the  ground  that  the  claim  was  invalid  "because  "based  on  the 

purchase  from  Indians  which  was  expressly  prohi"bited  "by  the 

Proclamation  of  October  7,  1763  and  which,  alone,  would  be 

decisive;  but  leaving  this  out  of  consideration,  Great  Britain 

had  repeatedly  asserted  her  sovereignty  over  the  territory  and 

Indian  tribes,  which  as,  dependent  nations,  were  incapable  of 

1 

alienating  their  lands  to  individuals. 

After  an  examination  of  the  Indian  claims  in  Illinois, 
St,  Clair  reported  in  1796  that  he  could  not  find  that  any  nation 
laid  claim  to  the  lands.    The  Cahokia  and  Peoria  nations,  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  had  left  the  country.    The  Kaskaskia  tribe 
consisted  of  only  about  twenty  families  and  laid  claim  to 
nothing  but  the  site  of  their  old  village  near  Kaskaskia,  and 
about  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  act  of  Congress.     In  all  the  countrj''  from  Kaskaskia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  across  to  the  Wabash  not  one  Indian  resided, 

1.    American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  I,. 27,  72,  74.  11,105, 
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"but  the  Miamis,  Kickapoos,  the  Ouitanons,  and  prohably  other^, 

hunted  on  it.    At  this  time,   it  was  also  frequented  the 

1 

Shawnees  and  Delawares  from  the  Spanish  side. 

The  claims  of  the  Indians  were  gradually  extinguished 
"by  treaties,  and  new  territory  was  opened  up  for  settlement. 
These  new  lands  offered  a  solution  for  conflicting  land  grants. 
Many  whose  claims  were  covered  by  earlier  grants  now  petitioned 
that  their  lands  might  be  laid  out  in  the  nev/ly  won  lands  and 
a  clear  title  given. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  settlements  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  the  early  land  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  sale  of  land  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
first  ordinance  provided  only  for  the  sale  of  two  million  acre 
tracts,  while  the  second  provided  for  smaller  tracts  of  one 
million  acres.     This  gave  rise  to  the  large  land  companies  in 
Ohio, 

Thinking  men  saw  the  evils  of  this  system  and,  as 
early  as  1788,  St.  Clair  had  "been  casting  about  for  some  way 
to  counteract  Mr.  Morgan"  who  was  at  this  time  offering  attractive 
propositions  to  prospective  settlers  on  the  Spanish  shore  and 
could  "not  think  of  any  so  likely  to  succeed  as  for  Congress 
to  change  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Western  lands  in  large  tracts, 
at  least  to  change  it  for  a  part  of  them  and  lay  them  open  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  people  who  settle  on  them."    He  believed  if 
this  were  done,  the  emigrating  Kentuckians  would  come  to  Ill- 
inois rather  than  the  Spanish  shore  and  advocated  the  system 
used  by  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania:  in  brief,' to  divide 
the  land  into  small  tracts,  not  exceeding  three,  hundred  acres, 
1.     Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  398. 
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(the  limit  for  one  man).     The  purchase  money  should  run  on 

interest  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  survey,  and  be  discharged 

when  the  purchaser  was  able,  or  a  fixed  time  might  be  set  if 

desired.    On  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  the  patent 

1 

should  be  issued. 

2 

Other  plans  were  suggested  at  various  times    to  im- 
prove the  land  system  and  offer  greater  inducements  to  emi- 
grants.    In  May  1785,  and  again  in  1786,  laws  were  passed  by 
Congress  offering  some  what  better  conditions.     In  1800, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Northwest 
Territory,  succeeded  in  getting  through  both  houses,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  tracts  of  three 
hundred  twenty  acres  and  on  terms  of  payment  which  "put  it  in 
the  power  of  every  industrious  man,  poor  as  he  might  be,  to 
become  a  free  holder--to  cultivate  his  own  domain,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  support  and  future  comfort  of  his  family," 

"That  was  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  measure  that  Congress 

3 

had  ever  adopted  for  the  people  of  the  West,"  and  made  Harrison 
extremely  popular. 

The  Land  Act  of  May  10,  1800,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  four  land  offices;  one  at  Cincinnati;  Chillicothe 
Marietta,  and  Steubenville,  for  the  sale  of  lands  not  yet 
granted.    Provision  was  made  for  public  sale  lasting  three 
weeks  at  each  of  these  offices,  after  which  the  remaining  lands 
could  be  disposed  of  by  private  sale  in  accordance  with  certain 

1,  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  II,  101. 

2,  Ibid/  417. 

3,  Burnet's  Notes,  302. 
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rules.    No  land  should  "be  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars  an  acre 

The  purchaser  must  pay  down,  for  surveying  expenses,  six  dollars 

for  every  section  or  three  dollars  for  every  half  section, (the 

smallest  tract  to  he  sold).    He  must  also  make  a  deposit  of  one 

twentieth  of  the  purchase  price  as  a  security  for  the  first 

pa3n3ient--(  one  fourth  the  purchase  price)  which  must  he  paid 

within  forty  days.     The  remaining  three  fourths  should  be  paid 

in  three  successive  years.     Interest  of  six  per  cent  would  "be 

charged  upon  the  last  three  payments,  payable  as  they  came  due, 

1 

and  a  discount  of  eight  per  cent  if  paid  before  due. 

So  the  land  situation  in  Illinois  stood  until  1804, 
when  United  States  commissioners  were  sent  to  Kaskaskia  to  re- 
ceive and  adjudicate  the  claims. 


1,    Annais.  6th  Congress,  1515, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LAND    PROBLEM    1807  -  9. 

Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  St.  Clair  arrived  in  Illinois 
with  instructions  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  in  their  titles 
to  their  lands.    This  had  heen  a  period  of  insecurity  and  dis- 
couragement to  the  small  and  original  land  owners,  "both  French 
and  English.    It  had  been  a  period  of  speculation  and  accumula- 
tion of  vast  tracts  of  land  for  the  shrewd  and  more  enterprising 
leaders  of  the  community.     "Although  provision  was  made  for 
the  present  claimants  under  the  acts  of  Congress  as  early  as 
1788  and  1791,  yet  these  laws  in  their  favor  were  industriously 
concealed  from  them  by  certain  speculators  for  a  considerable 
period  and  many  of  them  left  the  country  despairing  of  ever 
having  their  hopes  realized.    The  Trench  inhabitants  in  par- 
ticular, (being  Roman  Catholics)  seem  to  have  been  assured  by 
these  gentlemen  that  if  they  should  reside  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  their  slaves,  of  which  they  had  a  great 

number,  would  be  liberated  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  abjure 

1 

their  religion,"      Many  of  the  people  who  did  return  found  no 

person  to  grant  them  liberty  to  re-occupy  their  lands.    As  a 

result  an  era  of  unscrupulous  speculation  set  in.  Immigrants 

came  into  the  country;  a  few  purchased    "floating  rights"  or 

patented  grants  which  could  be  bought  for  a  song.    The  majority 

however,  became  "squatters"  on  the  government  lands  and  by  the 

early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  come^ to  feel  themselves! 
1,    American:  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  II,  123,  Report  , 
of  the  Commissioners,  || 
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rightful  owners  through  long  possession.    Large  tracts  of  land 

were  added  to  the  public  domain  by  the  treaties  with  the  Indians 

and  extinction  of  the  Indian  titles  in  Illinois.     June  7,  18o3, 

the  Treaty  of  Port  Wayne  was  negotiated  with  the  Delawares, 

Shawnees,  Pottawattamies ,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskas- 

kias,  and  ratified  August  7  at  Vincennes,  by  which  336,  128 

acres  of  land  in  Illinois  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  govern-  i 
1 

ment,      August  13,  1803,  the  Treaty  of  Vincennes  was  negotiated 

1  ll 

with  the  Kaskaskias  by  which  4,911,850  acres  were  ceded.      These j 

two  treaties  transfered  to  the  United  States  all  the  land  south 

of  the  Kaskaskia  River  except  two  tracts  which  were  reserved  jj 

for  the  use  of  the  Indians.     In  1804,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 

with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  for  a  large  tract  on  the  Mississippi 

2 

between  the  Wisconsin,  Fox,  and  Illinois  Rivers. 

March,  26,  1804,  Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  three  land- off ices  in  the  west,  at 
Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.    A  register  and  a  receiver 
were  to  be  appointed  for  each  office,  before  whom  all  having 
claims  of  any  kind  should  appear  for  the  registration  and  re- 
cording of  their  claims.    This  board  of  commissioners  was  em- 
powered to  hear  evidence  concerning  claims,  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  other  witnesses  if  necessary,  administer  oaths,  examine 
witnesses  and  decide  on  the  justice  and  equity  of  claims. 
Records  of  the  proceedings  and  decisions  were  to  be  kept  and 
submitted  to  Congress  for  final  confirmation.    Provision  was 

also  made  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  similar  to  those  of 

3 

the  law  of  1799.      March  3,  1805,  a  supplementary  law  was  passed 

1.  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  III,  461.  \ 

2.  Ibid,  Indian  Affairs,  639. 
5.  Annal3..j_8ttMC.pjijgress^ 
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More  explicit  directions  were  given  for  the  procedure  of  the 
commissioners.  Reports  of  the  confirmed  and  rejected  claims 
with  reasons  were  to  "be  laid  before  the  next  Congress.  Claims 

derived  from  actual  possession,  improvement  and  settlement,  ij 

'i 

i: 

even  though  rejected  by  the  commissioners,  should  not  be  other- 
wise disposed  of  until  decision  of  Congress  had  been  given  in 
1 

each  case.      Michael  Jones  and  ElyaJi  Backus  were  appointed 
Register  and  Receiver  of  the  lano  office  at  Kaskaskia. 

Michael  Jones  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  "a  sprightly 
man,  of  plausible  and  pleasing  address."    He  had  a  good  English 
education  and  was  in  his  younger  days,  (according  to  Reynolds) 
well  qualified  for  business,  if  he  had  been  clear  of  excite- 
ment.   His  temperament  was  very  excitable,  and  rather  irritable. 

His  mind  was  above  the  ordinary  range;  but  his  passion  at  times 

2 

swept  over  it  like  a  tornado." 

Backus  was  regarded  by  Reynolds  as  an  excellent  man— 

"kind  and  benevolent,  and  entered  not  much  into  the  feelings 

of  either  side.    He  permitted  Jones  to  take  his  own  way  in  the 

reports  made  in  the  land  office  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
2 

ury."      Reynolds  is  probably  not  unbiased  in  his  opinion  since 
his  father,  Robert  Reynolds,  a  justice  of  Kaskaskia,  was  held 
in  great  aversion  by  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  made  little  visible  progress 
during  the  first  few  years  and  no  report  of  confirmation  of  ti- 
ties  was  made  to  Congress  until  1809.    This  delay  naturally  |! 

1.  Annals  8th  Congress,  2d  Session,  1699.         '  i 

2.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  298. 
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caused  a  good  deal  of  resentment  and  excitement  so  that  "a 
very  bitter  and  rancorous  feeling  was  engendered  between  the 
Commissioners"  and  many  of  the  inhabitants.     Jones  and  Backus, 
also,  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
November,  1805,  Elija h Backus  was  appointed  one  of  the  members  j 
of  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Congress  concerning 
the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois.    This  petition 
prayed  for  the  division  of  the  territory,  admission  of  slavery 
and  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims.  The 
petitions  pointed  out  the  injustice  resulting  from  present 
conditions — the  lands  assigned  for  militia  or  donation  lands 
were  in  the  midst  of  vast  prairies  or  barren  lands,  or  on  lands 
already  covered  by  ancient  grants.    As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions the  claimants  had  settled  on  public  lands.    New  settlers, 
who  had  come  in  since  1791,  had  settled  on  any  unoccupied  lands 
which  pleased  them,  had  laid  out  and  improved  farms,  and  yet 

were  improvided  for  by  law.     They  asked  that  the  right  of  pre- 

1 

emption  might  be  granted  to  them.      In  a  petition  of  January 

17,  1806,  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  prayed  that  under  these 

conditions,  such  claimants  should  be  allowed  to  locate  their 

rights  on  settlements  thus  formed  or  that  certificates  of  the 

confirmation  of  these  rights  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

then  sitting  at  Kaskaskia  might  be  received  in  payment  for  the 

2 

lands  of  the  United  States. 

In  1807,  Backus  was  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ill- 
inois to  Congress  to  carn^  their  petition  of  February  20,  and 

1.  Indiana  Historical  Society  Publication,  II,  503. 

2.  Ibid,"  498. 
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to  lay  their  cause  before  Congress  if  he  could  gain  a  hearing. 

Backus  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  vrith  Parke,  territorial 

delegate  to  CongresB,  whom  he  accused  of  putting  obstacles  in 

1 

his  way  and  preventing  him  from  getting  a  hearing. 

In  the  meantime,  Congress  took  into  consideration  the 

petitions  of  the  inhabitants  and  on  April  15,  1806,  passed  a 

law  suspending  the  sales  of  public  land  in  Illinois  until  ; 

October  first,  in  favor  of  such  purchasers  as  could  exhibit 

satisfactory  proof  to  the  commissioners  that  they  were  actual 

settlers  on  the  lands  so  purchased,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  i 
2 

act. 

April  21,  1806,  another  law  was  passed  authorizing 

i 

the  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  to  locate  all  un- 
located  claims  which  were  to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of 
the  donees.     They  were  also  to  grant  certificates  of  a  right 
of  pre-emption  to  all  persons  residing  on  any  reserved  section 
except  "number  sixteen"  which  was  reserved  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  for  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  section  and  only 
for  the  tracts  on  which  they  resided.     One  twentieth  of  the 

purchase  price  should  be  paid  before  August  first,  and  payments 

3 

made  as  for  other  public  lands  sold  at  private  sale. 

On  February  15,  1809,  Congress  passed  an  act  continu- 
ing the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of  Kaskaskia  until  January 
1,  1810,  to  complete  the  investigation  of  claims  in  this  district. 
It,  also,  gave  them  full  power  to  revise  any  of  their  former 

! 

1.  Dunn,  Indiana,  357.  (Western  Sun,  Sept.  5,-1807.) 

2.  Annajs,  9th  Congress.  1st  Session,  1259. 

3.  Ibid,  1279. 
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decisions  with  regard  to  claims  in  St.  Clair  and  Randolph 

1 

Counties  and  the  village  of  Peoria. 

In  1808,  bitter  party  strife  existed  in  Kaskaakia 

between  the  two  factions,  the  one  favoring,  the  other  opposed  to 

the  separation  of  Illinois  from  Indiana  territory.    Bice  Jones, 

the  oldest  son  of    John  Rice  Jones,  headed  the  separatist 

party,  and  was  in  1808,  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature. 

Jones  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  seven  years,  who  had  been 

educated  in  law  and  medecine  in  the  east  and  in  1806,  opened 

up  a  law  office  in  Kaskaskia.    Reynolds  said  "he  was  at  the 

head  of  one  of  the  parties  in  that  day  (when)  .   .  party  spirit 

raged  in  and  about  Kaskaskia,  with  a  violence  not  equaled  at 

any  time  since.    Many  of  the  prominent  politicians  were  almost 

crazy  on  the  subject.    Young  Jones  caught  the  mania  and  became 

2 

excessively  zealous," 

Rice  Jones,  as  .leader  of  the  anti-Harrison  party, 

became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Shadrach  Bond,  a  friend  of 

Harrison,  and  the  two  agreed  upon  a  duel.    The  parties  met  but, 

before  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  Jones's  pistol  went  off 

by  accident.    Dr.  Dunlap,  Bond's  second,  urged  Bond  to  fire 

in  return.    Bond  refused  and  settled  the  quarrel  amicably. 

Dunlap  and  his  followers,  however,  kept  up  the  quarrel.  Towards 

the  close  of  1808,  Backus  seems  to  have  openly  threatened  the 

life  of  Jlice  Jones  which  called  forth  a  bitter  letter  of  denun*- 

3 

elation  from  his  father,  John  Rice  Jones.      December  7,  Rice 

1.  Annals.  10th  Congress.  2d  Session.  1811. 

2.  Reynolds,  Pioneer  History,  141. 

3.  Letter  of  J.  R.  Jones  to  Elijah  Backus  in  History  of 
Randolph  County,  105. 
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Jones  was  shot  in  the  street  of  Kaskaskia  by  Dunlap  which  caused 

great  excitement  throughout  the  country.    Dunlap  was  forced  to 

flee  and  Mioliael  Jones  was  indicted  because  "he  did,  on  the 

6th  of  December,  1808,  incite,  move,  abet,   .   .  feloniously  and 

with  malice  afore  thought,  the  said  James  Dunlap  to  commit 

the  crime  of  murder."    He  was  finally  acquitted  in  1810  but 

1 

under  the  shadow  of  doubt,  j 

The  character,  activities,  and  prejudices  of  the  two 
commissioners  must  have  influenced  many  of  their  decisions  and 
may  have  incapacitated  them  for  a  calm,  judicial  settlement  of 
the  complicated  land  situation.    As  under  the  Governors,  the 
land  claims  were  grouped  under  four  main  heads:   (1)  Ancient 
Grants.    The  commissioners  were  convinced  that  no  grants  made 
during  the  British  period  were  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the 
British  government.     The  records  of  the  French  grants  had  been 
mutilated,  lost  or  destroyed,  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
these  claims  except  by  oral  testimony  which  was  most  untrust- 
worthy.    (2)  Donations  to  Heads  of  Families.    The  commissioners 
construed  the  laws  of  1788  and  1791  to  provide  for  all  those 
who  had  become  heads  of  families  in  the  country  from  the  treaty 
of  1783  to  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1788.     (3)  Improvement  Righl § 
The  commissioners  took  it  for  granted  that  all  who  came  and 
settled  in  Illinois,  supposed  themselves  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  existing  authorities,  commandants  or  courts,  and  hence  came 
under  the    "supposed  grant"  mentioned  in  the  law  of  1791.    T^eir j 
construction  of  the  term  "actual  improvement  and  cultivation"  || 
was  "not  a  mere  marking  or  deadening  of  tress,  but 'the  actual  i 

1,    History  of  Randolph  County,  105. 
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raising  of  crop  or  crops,  it  being  in  our  opinion  a  necessary 

proof  of  an  intention  to  make  a  permanent  settlement."  (4) 

Militia  Rights.     Since  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  times  | 

of  stress  called  into  militia  service,  militia  grants  were  not 

given  to  those  entitled  to  other  grants,  as  was  provided  in 
1 

the  law,  II 

Since  most  of  the  claims  must  be  proved  by  oral  tes- 
timony there  arose  a  class  of  what  might  be  called  "professional 
swearers"  who  gave  hundreds  of  depositions  in  favor  of  the 

!■ 

claims  of  the  land  speculators,  John  Edgar,  Robert  Reynolds, 
Robert  and  William  Morrison  and  others.    Most  of  these  "swearers* 
were  unscrupulous,  ignorant  and  degraded  men  who  felt  no  scruples 
in  making  depositions  concerning  imi^rovements  made  in  the  years 
1784-5  when  they  were  only  eight  or  ten  years  old,  or  before 
they  had  even  come  into  the  country;  some  gave  depositions  be- 
fore the  comm^issi oners  of  Vincennes  until  discredited  and  then 
came  to  Kaskaskia  where  they  did  the  same. 

In  1807,  Simon  Toiton,  one  of  these  professional 
swearers  and  a  clerk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  appeared  before  the  Commissioners.    He  had  given 
about  two  hundred  depositions  in  favor  of  John  Edgar,  William 
and  Robert  Morrison,  but  now,  for  some  reason,  wished  to  make 
a  confession  of  his  false  depositions.    His  testimony  illustrates! 
the  manner  in  which  these  swearers  did  their  work,     Toiton  could! 
not  remember  how  many  depositions  he  had  given  being  drunk  most 
of  the  time.    He  distinctly  remembered  one  occasion,  November 
30,  1806,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  William  Morrison  and  asked 

if  he  could  give  testimony  in  claims.    He  replied  that  he  could 
1,    American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  51,  124. 
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and  started  for  Kaskaskla ,  but  before  starting  he  says,   "I  ' 
drank  a  quart  of  liquor;  and  that  there  might  he  no  want  of  it, 
I  took  it  again  on  myarrival;  before  beginning  the  certificates, 
I  took  another  quart,  and  this  continued  until  midnight  nearly. 
I  recollect  at  that  time  to  have  given  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  depositions;  that  is  to  say,  I  copied  them  from  models, 
to  which  I  made  them  conform;  observing  to  those  persons,  that 
what  I  did  could  be  of  no  validity.     They  told  me  not  to  mind 

that,  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  those  for  whom  I  gave  them; 

1 

and  that  I  ought  not  to  fear  anything,  or  make  myself  uneasy." 
He  then  solemnly  swore  that  all  the  depositions  he  had  ever 
given  were  false,  being  given  when  drunk  and  not  in  his  "sober 
senses";  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  improvements  of 
the  coimtry. 

Claims  were  brought  in  by  comparatively  few  claimants 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  land  into  a  few  hands.  Old 
inhabitants  were  called  in  by  the  commissioners  to  substantiate 
the  testimony  of  the  swearers  but  usually  only  proved  the  fal- 
sity of  their  testomony.    Many  of  the  claims  presented  were 

2 

found  to  have  the  signatures  of  bath  witnesses  and  judges  forged. 

And  the  commissioners  found  that  the  forgeries  were  in  the 

hand-v.'-riting  of  John  Edgar,  William  and  Robert  Morrison,  Robert 

3 

Reynolds  and  William  Lord.      Deeds  were  presented  written  on 

paper  made  at  Redstone  mill   ,  which  was  not  even  built  until 

4 

years  after  the  date  of  the  deed.      Depositions  made  before  the 

1.  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  II,  137, 

2.  Ibid,  128-9, 

3.  Ibid,'  128-9,  132. 

4.  Ibid,  129-30. 
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county  judges  were  presented  to  the  commissi oners  as  testimony. 
The  commissioners  regarded  as  of  little  value  depositions  which  ^ 

were  "taken  before  Robert  Reynolds,  Esq.  whose  character  is  j| 

li 

noted  in  our  records."    Claims  for  improvements  were  presented  ' 

in  large  numbers,  where  no  improvements  had  been  made.  [ 

ji 

Governor  St.  Clair  had,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  some 

grants  to  some  of  the  leading  settlers,  John  Rice  Jones,  John 

Edgar,  William  Morrison  and  others,  but  many  of  these  were  cri-  . 

ticized  by  the  commissioners  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  , 

2 

evidence  or  use  of  fraudulent  means  to  secure  the  confirmation. 

The  commissioners  found  many  of  the  confirmations  of  claims 

made  by  Governor  St.  Clair  to  have  apparently  "been  made  by 
3 

bundles,"      As  the  law  of  1804,  did  not  require  that  the  proofs 
on  which  the  Governor  had  made  his  decisions,  should  be  brought 
before  the  commissioners,  the  proofs  on  which  the  confirmations 
had  been  grounded  v/ere  withheld  by  the  inhabitants.    The  com- 
missioners had  no  authority  to  revise  and  reverse  the  Governor's 
decrees  but  presented  a  long  list  of  the  confirmations  made  by 
Governor  St.  Clair,  chiefly  to  John  Edgar,   "We  desire  it  may  here 
be  felt, "they  wrote,  "that  we  are  infinitely  far  from  a  dis- 
position to  impeach  the  character  of  any  man;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  details,  which  it  has  become  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  give,  it  should  appear  that  something  had  indeed 

4 

been  'rotten  in  Denmark',  we  cannot  help  it."  "It  may  be  | 
imagined  that  the  commissioners  have  wished  to  bear  particularly 


1.  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  II,  i;52* 

2.  Ibid,^  126. 

3.  Ibid,'  206. 

4.  Ibid,  203. 
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hard  on  the  claims  of  John  Edgar.     It  is  not  so;  this  man  has 
been  either  weak  or  honest  enough  to  give  us  a  clearer  view 

of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Governor  has  acted,  by  producing 

1 

many  of  his  documents,  than  others  who  have  withheld  them." 

This  statement  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  correct 

characterization  of  Edgar.    An  illustration  of  his  methods  came 

before  the  board  with  regard  to  the  old  much-disputed  claim 

which  had  been  confirmed  by  Governor  St.  Clair  to  Edgar  and 

John  Murray  St.  Clair.     This  patent  had  been  executed  by  the 

Governor,  February  14,  1799,  but  was  later  found  by  Edgar  to  be 

indefinite  in  its  description.    Accordingly,  he  applied  to  the 

Governor  for  another  patent  more  definitely  describing  the  land, 

which  was  granted.    Edgar,  then,  had  the  two  patents  for  the 

same  tract  of  land.    He  proceeded  to  insert  a  few  additional 

names  and  phrases  into  one  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  a  patent 

from  another  source  and  for  a  different  tract  of  land.    He,  then, 

presented  for  confirmation  these  two  patents  for  vast  tracts  of 

land  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  acres  each.    The  fraud 

2 

was  discovered  by  the  commissioners  and  the  claim  rejected. 
These  cases  only  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
the  character  of  the  men  which  came  before  the  coramissi oners. 

Of  the  forty-one  claims  founded  on  ancient  grants  with- 
in the  district  of  Kaskaskia  and  rejected  by  the  Board,  twenty- 

3 

six  were  claimed  by  Americans,      Of  the  claims  brought  forward 
in  virtue  of  supposed  or  pretended  improvements,  five  hundred 
thirty  six  were  rejected.     Two  hundred  fifty  three  of  these 

1,  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  II,  205. 

2,  Ibid,  206, 

3,  Ibid,  138. 
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were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  perjury  (false  testimony),  forged 

I 

deeds,  etc.     John  Edgar  presented  one  hundred  claims  of  which 

seventy  one  wei-e  rejected  for  false  testimony  or  forgery. 

Rohert  Morrison  presented  fifty-four  of  which  forty  six  were 

1 

rejected  for  the  same  reasons.      Three  hundred  fifty  four  heads 
of  family  claims,  were  rejected,  one  hundred  seventy  three  for  , 
perjury  and  fraudulence.    Edgar,  the  Morrisons,  and  Reynolds, 

as  in  the  other  cases,  presented  the  majority  of  the  claims. 

2 

Eighty  nine  militia  claims  were  rejected. 

In  the  report  made  hy  the  commissioners  in  1609, 

twenty-two  ancient  grants  were  affirmed,  only  one  of  which  was 

held  hy  the  original  owner;    eighty  nine  improvement  grants, 

two  hundred  eleven  militia  grants,  and  two  hundred  fifty  three 

heads  of  family  grants.     In  this  report,  a  total  of  about 

twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  acres  was  confirmed  to  Edgar, 

eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  to  William  Morrison, 

and  to  Pierre  Menard,  for  a  type  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 

3 

French  population,  sixty  seven  hftndred  acres. 

The  monopolization  of  lands  by  Americans  was  however 
much  more  marked  in  Kaskaskia  and  vicinity  than  elsewhere  in 
Illinois,     In  the  district  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  there  were 
sixty  one  claims  to  lands  lying  in  the  common  field  and  town 
tract  of  the  village.     The  original  claimants  were  all  French 
hut  one,  John  Edgar.     In  1809,  only  seven  of  these  sixty  French  | 
claims  were  in  the  hands  of  Americans.     In  Kaskaskia,  one 
hundred  thirty  seven  out  of  two  hundred  fifty  eight  were  in  the 

1.  American  State    Papers,  Public  Lands,  II,  140. 

2.  Ibid,  155. 

3.  Ibid,  157-166. 
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hands  of  Americans.     Seventy-nine  of  these  were  held  hy  Edpar. 
In  Cahokia,  only  sixteen  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
claims  to  lands  in  the  common  fields  were  in  the  hands  of  Amer- 
icans.    Other  large  holders  were  John  Rice  Jones,  William 

1 

Morrison,  George  Fisher,  and  Pierre  Menard.      The  lands  in  the 

other  villages  were  also  more  or  less  concentrated  into  a  few 

hands,  iDut  were  mostly  held  "by  Frenchmen.     In  Cahokia,  the 

largest  landowners  were  Nicholas  Jarrot,  Joseph  Frottier, 

Francois  Bouthellier,  Widow  Beaulieu,  Pierre  Leperche,  Jean 

2 

Baptiste  Saucier  and  William  Morrison, 

3 

February  20,  1812,     Congress  passed  a  law  organizing 
and  empowering  a  new  Board  of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  validity  and  revise  the  grants  and  confirmations  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Northwestern  and  Indiana  Territory,  since 
these  had  from  the  beginning  been  an  obstacle  in  the  settlement 
of  the  land  probmem  in  Illinois.      The  new  commission  consisted 
of  Michael  Jones,  John  Caldwell,  Thomas  Slooiivho,  with  increased 
powers  and  authority,  once  more  took  up  the  problem  which  for 
sixteen  years  had  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  Congress  and  of 
discontent  and  anxiety  to  the  inhabitants. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  II,  174-131. 
Ibid,  195. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A  general  surrey  of  Illinois  during  the  first  thirteen 
years  under  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the    Constitution  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  shows  a  remarkable  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  from  the  federal  or  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, from  the  neighboring  territory  such  as  Kentucky,  and  from 
international  associations. 

Prom  1787-1790,  no  representative  of  the  Federal  or 
territorial  government  visited  Illinois  and  there  was  no  legal 
government.     The  local  government  of  Kaskaskia  was  dissolved 
in  1788,  while  that  of  Cahokia  continued  unimpaired,  but  both 
rested  only  on  a  decree  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  had  no 
legal  status  after  the  cession  to  the  United  States. 

Vhere  the  French  and  American  frontiersmen  came 
together  as  in  Kaskaskia,  opposing  racial  interests"  and  habits 
resulted  in  discord  and  anarchy,  but  where  the  French  popula- 
tion was  left  undisturbed,  the  government  continued  smoothly 
without  interruption. 

During  the  years,  1787-90  and  the  only  time  in  this 
period,  Illinois  was  rent  with  foreign  intrigues.    After  the 
failure  of  the    Spanish  intrigues  in  Kentucky  in  1787,  the 
Spanish  of  Louisiana  turned  their  attention  to  Illinois,  which 
offered  favorable  conditions  for  foreign  intrigues,  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  even  Americans  on  the  Spanish  side  used  both  force 
and  persuasion  to  depopulate  the  Illinois  country  and  succeeded 
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admirably  well.     Their  intrigues  resulted  in  a  general  emigra- 
tion of  the  better  class  of  the  French  population  as  well  as 
many  Americans  and,  by  the  time  St.  Clair  reached  Illinois, 
the  population  of  Kaskaskia  had  decreased  seventy-five  per  cent# 
Cahokia,  under  a  strong  government,  was  undisturbed  by  foreign 
intrigues. 

In  1790,  Governor  St.  Clair  established  civil  govern- 
ment in  Illinois  with  a  wise  regard  for  racial  and  geographic 
interests  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  capable  men,  who,  because 
of  social  influence  or  previous  experience  in  administrative 
or  judicial  business,  gave  promise  of  a  successful  administra- 
tion of  affairs.     The  many  problems  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
however,  detained  the  Governor  in  the  east,  and  Illinois, 
left  to  itself  for  four  years  and  undisturbed  by  any  represen- 
tative from  the  territorial  government,  slipped  back  into  its 
old  grooves.    Controversies  among  the  inhabitants  and  justices 
of  the  court  either  weakened  the  power  of  the  government  as 
in    Cahokia  or  totally  dissolved  it  as  in  Kaskaskia  and  Prairie 
du  Roche r. 

The  people  of  Illinois  were  subjected  to  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Indians  during  the  years,  1790-1795,  since  two 
of  the  Illinois  tribes,  the  Kickapoos  and  Piankeshaws,  were 
members  of  the  Miami  Confederacy,  though  the  inhabitants 
suffered,  probably  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  other  settled 
parts  of  the  west.     The    French  as  well  as  the  Americans  suf- 
fered loss  of  life,  property  and  trade  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians.     The  condition  of  the  French  inhabitants  was  much 
changed  by  the  coming  of  the  aggressive  American  frontiersmen 
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and  the  hogtilltiea  of  the  Indians.     They  were  soon  reduced 
to  such  poverty  and  want,  that  the  majority  of  the  old  French 
inhabitants  no  longer  found  Illinois  a  desirable  place  to  live 
and  sought  to  better  their  fortunes  on  the  Spanish  shore. 

The  west  was  the  theater  of  foreign  intrigues  of  the 
French,  Spanish  and  English,  but  Illinois  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  was,  after  1790  apparently  undisturbed.     Ties  of  friend- 
ship and  kinship  united  the  people  of  the  Illinois  and  Spanish 
shores  and  the  restrictions  on  the  navigation  on  the  Mississip- 
pi did  not  seriously  concern  the  people  of  Illinois.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  traders  and  found  the  best  markets  in 
Canada  or  the  Atlantic  ports.    The  American  farmers  found 
ready  sale  for  their  agricultural  products  among  the  "new-- 
comers"  in  Illinois  and  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1794,  Judge  Turner,  a  judge  of  the  territorial 
government,  came  to  Illinois  to  hold  sessions  of  the  general 
court.    He  not  only  attempted  in  an  aggressive  and  tactless 
way  to  correct  abuses  and  negligence  in  the  civil  and  judicial 
departments,  but  interfered  in  Indian  and  slavery  questions, 
arousing  intense  hostility  and  resistence.    The  disorder  and 
confusion  produced  by  his  arbitrary  methods,  necessitated  the 
presence  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  who  arrived  with  Judge  Symmes 
in  1795  and  attempted  to  adjust  matters  in  Illinois. 

The  civil  government  of  St.  Clair  county  with  its 
three  judicial  districts  had  proven  a  failure.     The  Governor, 
then,  in  1795  divided  Illinois  into  two  counties,  Randolph 
and  St.  Clair.     In  Randolph  County,  the  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative business  soon  passed  practically  into  the  hands  of 
two  Americans.  Johh  MjLiyC-.and  William  Morrison.    The  court  of 
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Cahokia  apparently  exercised  the  Judicial  and  adminlBtrative 
functions  of  the  county  with  more  regularity  but  was  weakened 
by  controversies  between  the  justices  of  the  court  and  the  in- 
habitants.    The  courts  of  1795  show  a  more  complete  domination 
by  Americans  and  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  French  element 
from  the  government. 

The  land  problem, one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  the  Northwest,  remained  unsolved  during  the  first  fourteen 
years.    Although  a  just  solution  of  the  problem  was  of  para- 
mount importance  in  retaining  the  old  and  attracting  new 
settlers.     Congress  and  the  Governors  of  the  Northwest  Territo 
showed  a  singular  incapacity  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
problem.    As  a  result,  the  old  inhabitants,  sold,  deserted, 
or  were  deprived  of  their  claims;  many  left  the  country  for 
the  Spanish  shore  where  more  favorable  terms  were  offered, 
and  vast  tracts  of  land  were  concentrated  into  the  hands  of 
a  few;  the  most  enterprising  and  unscrupulous  being  American 
speculators.     Corruption  reigned  from  the  Governor  down  to  the 
lowest  "swearers"  who  willingly  gave  depositions  without  num- 
ber to  support  the  claims  of  their  patrons. 

In  1800,  Congress  took  up  the  land  problem  in  the 
west  with  renewed  interest.    Laws  were  passed  for  the  sale  of 
land  in  small  tracts  (320  acres)  and  for  the  settlement  of 
the  land  claims.     The  first  land  commissioners  worked  on  the 
problem  from  1804-12,  revealing  an  appalling  amount  of  corrup- 
tion but  extablishing  the  justice  or  falsity  of  a  large  number 
of  claims.     In  1812,  a  new  set  of  commissioners  was  sent  to 
Kaskaskia  with  power  to  revise  all  the  confirmations  of  the 
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governors  and  previous  commisBioners ,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  land  pro"blem  was  taken  up  anew. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  marked  chanp;e 
had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  population  of  Illinois, 
Many  causes  had  greatly  reduced  the  French  element  in  the  Ill- 
inois country;  the  aggression  and  oppression  of  the  American 
frontiersmen,  encroachment  on  the  lands  and  depredations  on 
the  property  of  the  French  inhabitants.     The  provisions  of  the 
land  laws  passed  by  Congress  incapacitated  the  French  inhabi- 
tants from  securing  the  confirmation  of  their  titles  and  their 
property  rights  were  rendered  insecure.     The  provision  against 
slavery  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  impaired  (so  the  Spanish 
agitators  explained  and  even  Judges  Turner  and  Symmes  believed) 
the  property  rights  in  slaves.     The  whole  situation  was  changed 
for  the  settlers  in  Illinois  and  the  emigration  of  the  French 
and  increasing  immigration  and  dominance  of  the  American  popu- 
lation characterized  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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of  the  Virginia  Assembly.     Some  of  the  letters  report  conditions 
in  the  west  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  show  the  atti- 
tude of  Virginia. 
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(7)    MacDonald ,  William^ Select  Documents,  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  1776-1861  (New  York,  1898) 
among  which  is  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

MANUSCRIPT  COLIiECTIONS. 

1.  Draper  Manuscripts--a  valuable  collection  of  docu- 
ments on  western  history  collected  "by  Mr.  Lyman  Draper,  and 

now  in  the  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  at 
Madison,    Many  of  them  have  appeared  in  print  such  as  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Clarke  and  Genet  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  1906  (Washington).    This  col-f 
lection  is  most  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  information  on  western 
history. 

2.  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  II,  (edited  "by 
C.  W.  Alvord,  1906)  is  a  large  colume  of  documents  of  the 
Virginia  period,  dealing  principally  with  the  Cahokia  records 
for  this  period.    The  introduction  gives  the  most  complete 
survey  of  Illinois  history  for  the  Virginia  period,  yet  witten. 

3.  Correspondence  of  French  Ministers,  1791-1797, 
Seventh  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  edited 
iDy  F.  J.  Turner,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  1903  (Washington,  1904)  throws  new  light  on  the 
plans  and  activities  of  the  French  agents  in  the  Northwest  and 
contain  a  mine  of  new  information  on  French  policy  in  America. 

4.  The  George  Rogers  Clarke  Papers  which  are  printed 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1896  give  mu6h  new  material  on  French  activities  and  plans  in 
the  west. 
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5.  Canadian  Archives,  1884-1905  (volumes  for  1884- 
1901  edited  "by  Douglas  Brymner,  Reports  after  1901  by  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa).     These  documents  are  valuable  for  the 
information  on  the  western  country  which  was  sent  to  Dorchester 
by  his  agents.     They  also  include  much  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  English  and  Canadian  Governments  throwing  new  light 
on  the  British  policy  in  the  west. 

6.  Michigan  Pioneer  Collection  including  reports  and 
collections  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society, 

(30  volumes  1884-1905,  Lansing,  Michigan)     This  collection  con- 
tains rather  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  the  British 
and  Indians  and  other  problems  in  the  Northwest. 

7.  Common  Pleas  of  St.  Clair  County,  Record  A,  is 
a  record  book  (ujiprinted)  in  the  Belleville  Record  Office)  of 
the  court  at  Cahokia,  1795-6  kept  by  William  St.  Clair  and 
William  Arundel,  clerks  of  the  court.     It  is  of  value  for  the 
insight  which  is  given  into  the  proceedings  of  the  court  and  the 
character  of  the  justices  of  the  court. 

8.  Kaskaskia  Collection  is  a  collection  of  unprinted 
documents  discovered  in  1905  by  Mr.  Alvord  at  Chester,  Belleville 
and  environs.    This  collection  consists  principally  of  records, 
petitions  and  papers  of  the  court  of  Kaskaskia  from  1778  to  1790» 
It  is  very  incomplete,  especially  from  1783  to  1790  but  adds 
many  new  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  Illinois  history. 

9.  Menard  Collection,  Tardiveau  Papers,  is  a  collec- 
tion  of  unprinted  papers,  also,  discovered  by  Mr.  Alvord  in 
Southern  Illinois.    The  collection  comprises  pagers  from  approxi- 
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mately  1780-1S50.     It  included  the  papers  of  Parthelemy  Tardiveau 
(1780-1304)  which  were  transfered  on  his  death  to  Menard,  his 
creditor,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  entirely  nev^  inforrna- 
tion  given  on  political  conditions,  trade,  and  Spanish  activi- 
ties in  the  Northwest.  | 

Chicago  Historical  Society  Collections,   (  4  volumes 
Chicago,  1882-4)  contain  many  valuable  collections  of  documents 
such  as  the  John  Todd  Papers,  Pierre  Menard  Papers,  etc.  Mason, 
E.  G.,  Early  Chicago  and  Illinois,   (Chicago,  1890)    Volume  IV 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  Collection,  is  a  newer  volume  i 
containing  among  other  collections,  the  lists  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  villages  of  Illinois,  in  1783  and  1790  and  the  rolls  of 
the  militia  in  1790. 

COLLECTED  HVRITINGS  MB  LET^CERS  OT  T^  LEADDJG 
STATESMEN  OF  Tlffi  PERIOD. 

The  Writings  of  James  Madison,  comprising  his  Public 
Papers  and  Private  Correspondence  (edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt  (6 
volumes,  1900-06  New  York)  is  a  new  collection  and  edition  of 
Madison's  correspondence  from  1769-1802,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plete for  this  period.    As  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  later  Secretary  of  State,  his  correspondence  shows  wide 
interests  and  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  statesman  toward  the  i 
problems  of  the  west. 

Letters  and  other  Writings  of  James  Madison,  published 
by  order  of  Qongress.  (4  volumes  1865.  Philadelphia)  contain 
the  Writings  of  Madison  from  1769  to  1863.     It  is  an  older 
edition  covering  a.  wider  range  in  time  but  less  complete  for  the 
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earlier  period,  | 
The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,   (collected  and  edited 
by  Paul  Leicester  Pord,  10  volumes  1892-9,  Nev;  York  and  London) 
is  the  newest  and  best  edition  and  includes  the  writings  of 
Jefferson  from  1760  to  1826,     Jefferson's  public  life  during  ' 
this  period  (Secretary  of  State  under  Washington,  Vice  President 
in  1796  and  president  in  1801)  and  his  interest  in  the  west  make 
his  correspondence  valuable  to  the  student  of  western  history. 
These  volumes  are  arranged  according  to  periods  of  time,  as  vol# 
I,  1760-1765,  etc. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  published  from  the 
original  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State  (edited 
by  H.  A,  Washington,  9  volumes,  1853-4,  Washington)  including 
addresses,  letters,  messages,  etc,  are  arranged  according  to 
subject  material.    Neither  editinn  however  is  complete. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  containing  his 
correspondence,  addresses,  messages  and  other  papers,  official 
and  private  (edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  12  volumes,  1847-S,  Nevi' 
York) 

The  Writings  of  James  Monroe,  a  collection  of  his 
public  or  private  papers  and  correspondence  (7  volumes,  1778- 
1831,  edited  by  Stanislaus  Murraj'-  Hamilton,  New  York  and  London, 
1898-1903)  is  the  best  collection,  so  far,  of  Monroe  papers. 
His  letters  throw  light  on  problems  in  the  west,  such  as  the 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  British  at  the  lake  posts,  Indians 
etc. 
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Works  of  other  statesmen  of  this  period  are: 

The  Worka  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (9  volumes,  1885-6 
edited  ty  H,  C,  Lodge.) 

The  complete  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Edited  by  John 
Bigelow,  10  volumes,  1887-8.     New  York) 

The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (collected  and  edited 
by  A.  H.  Smith,  9  volumes,  1905-6).  I 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  | 
written  by  himself  (compiled  by  W.  T,  Franklin,  6  volumes  1818. 
Philadelphia) . 

Writings  of  A.  A.  Albert  Gallatin,   (edited  by  Henry  Adams, 
3  volumes,  1879.  Philadelphia.) 

St.  Clair  Papers;  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Arthur 
St.  Clair^^^with^his  correspondence  and  other  papers  (edited  \)y 
William  Henry  Smith,  2  volumes.  Cincinnati,  1882)     These  vol^ames 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  letters  full  of  information  on 
the  conditions  and  problems  of  the  west,  although  the  collection 
is  not  complete.     This  collection  is  the  most  important  source 
for  the  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  Northwest  and 
is  also  valuable  for  the  reports  made  by  St.  Clair  to  Congress 
describing  conditions  in  the  west. 
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THAVELS. 

The  travelers  in  the  Northwest  have  given  very  con- 
flicting reports  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  in  the  North- 
west.    Their  reports  well  illustrate  the  influence  of  interests 
and  purposes^ of  culture  and  education  or  the  lack  of  it  on  the 
impressions  received  of  this  frontier  country.     The  French 
travelers,  almost  without  exception  view  the  French  inhabitants 
of  Illinois  with  contempt  or  regret,  while  some  of  the  American 
travelers  are  struck  more  with  the  picturesque  and  unusual  fea- 
tures of  French  life  in  Illinois. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846  (edited  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  29  volumes,  1904-6.  Cleveland,  Ohio)  are  a  great 
storehouse  of  information  on  the  west.     Those  which  are  of 
especial  interest  for  Illinois  history  are  Flagg,  Far  West, 
Volumes  XXVI  and  XXVII.    Flagg  saw  only  the  attractive  side  of 
French  life.    His  description  of  the  American  Bottom  and  the 
old  French  villages  is  one,  if  not,  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

Journal  of  Andre  Michaux,  1793,  Volume  III,  a  Parisian 
scientist,  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  touring  the 
west  for  scientific  research.    His  Journal,  therefore,  does  not 
contain  as  full  information  of  political  conditions  in  Illinois 
as  might  be  wished.    He  felt  only  contempt  for  the  French  inha- 
bitants of  Illinois.    Collet's  description  of  the  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  advantage  is  also  of  interest. 
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Volney,  C.  F.,  View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  London,  1804.    Volney,  a  French  traveler,  | 
who  came  to  America  to  escape  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu-  i 
tion,  got  no  further  west  than  Vincennes.    His  information  in 
regard  to  conditions  in  Illinois  is  based  on  reports  from  French 
and  American  traders.    Volney  attempts  to  judiciously  "balance  \ 
the  case  of  the  French  versus  the  American  claims  and  grievances 
hut  admits  that  the  French  have  come  to  prefer  a  care-free  life 
more  like  that  of  the  Indians  than  that  of  the  patient  and 
plodding  American  farmer.    Volney* s  impressions  are  probably 
least  influenced  by  political  considerations  of  any  of  the 
French  travelers. 

Brackenridge ,  H.  M.  Recollections  of  Persons  and 
Places  in  the  West,  (2d  Edition,  Philadelphia,  1868)  Bracken- 
ridge, a  small  Pennsylvania  boy,  was  sent  with  a  merchant  to 
Ste.  Genevieve  where  he  was  taken  into  the  Bauvais  family,  for- 
merly of  Kaskaskia.    His  book  gives  a  delightfully  pleasant 
and  realistic  picture  of  life  in  a  French  family  of  this  period 
and  is  a  pleasant  antidote  to  Collet's  and  Michaux's  descrip- 
tions, 

Imlay's  Gilbert,  a  Topographical    Description  of  the 
Western  Territory  of  North  America,  including  Thos.  Hutchins, 
Topographical  Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  ; 
and  North    Carolina.   (3d  edition,  London,  1797)     This  book 
contains  a  number  of  journals  or  accounts  of  American  or  English 
travelers  in  the  west  in  the  earlier  period.    Hutchins 's  report 
forms  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  population  and  size  of 
the  French  villages  during  the  early  English  regime  and  compared 
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with  the  later  reporto  shows  the  great  decrease  of  the  French 
population  in  Illinois. 

JOURNALS. 

Burnet,  Jacob,  Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  (Cincinnati,  1847)  Burnet  was  a  territorial 
judge  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  in  1799  was  appointed  a 
councillor  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,    His  notes  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  political,  economic,  etc.,  and  are 
both  valuable  and  interesting. 

A  Military  Journal  Kept  by  Ma j .  E.  Denny,  1781-1791 
included  in  the  Record  of  the  Court  at  Upland  in  Pennsylvania, 
1676  to  1681.  (Philadelphia,  1860),  contains  many  interesting 
letters  of  Harmar;  the  journal  also  gives  much  information  on 
the  Indian  problems  and  military  situation  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  period  (1787-1795).    Denny  went  west  to  Vincennes 
under  Harmar  and  served  later  as  aid-de-camp  to  St.  Clair  in 
his  disastrous  campaign  of  1792. 

Stoddard,  Ma j .  Amos,  Sketches,  Historical  and  Des- 
criptive of  Louisiana.   (Philadelphia,  1812)      Stoddard,  a  United 
States  Military  officer,  was  established  in  Louisiana  after  its 
purchase  by  the  United  States,    Kis  book  deals  mostly  with 
Louisiana  but  gives  occasional  glimpses  of  conditions  in  Ill- 
inois. 

The  two  histories  of  John  Reynolds  are  not  journals 
but  as  contemporary  accounts,  may  be  placed  in  this  group. 

Reynolds,  John,  The  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois, 
Belleville,  Illinois,  1852) 
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ReynoldB,  John,  My  Own  Times,   (Illinois  1855)  are 
contemporary  "but  not  critical  nor  reliable.     They  are  only  ' 
of  value  as  giving  the  impression  of  Illinois  and  its  inhabi-  , 
tants  upon  the  mind  of  the  American  frontiersman,  which  are  I 
extremely  favorable  and  optimistic,  in  contra-dis tinction  to 
that  of  the  American  of  wide  experience  such  as  St.  Clair,  or 
that  of  the  French  travelers. 

SECONDARY  AUTHORITIES. 

Winsor,  Justin,  The  Westward  Movement;  the  colonies 
and  the  republic  west  of  the  Alleghanies  1763-1798.  (Boston,  I 
1897)  is  a  good  book  to  give  the  general  setting  or  background  | 
for  the  period. 

Winsor,  Justin,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,   (8  volumes,  Boston,  1889).    Chiefly  valuable  for  sug- 
gestiveness,  bibliographical  aids,  etc. 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War  (6  volumes 
New  York,  1884-1906).    Good  hints  as  to  authorities  and  sources 
of  information. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  The  Winning  of  the  West,  (4 
volumes.  New  York  and  London,  1896).    Roosevelt  has  worked  with 
a  wide  range  of  sources  and  his  notes  are  suggestive.  The 
books  furnish  a  good  background  or  setting  for  the  more  detailed  ! 
study  of  special  districts  such  as  Illinois, 

i- 

Dillon,  J.  E.;  A  History  of  Indiana  from- its  earliest 
exploration  by  Europeans  to  the  close  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
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ment  in  iai6.  (Indianapolis,  18h9)     The  chief  value  of  this  book 
comes  from  the  incorporation  of  a  good  many  documents  and  let- 
ters in  full;  the  headings  of  the  territorial  statutes,  and  the 
appendix  containing  some  of  the  Indian  treaties  and  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787, 

Dunn,  J.  P.  Jr.,  Indiana,  A  Redemption  from  Slavery 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1905)  is  a  well  written  book.     It  is  very 
full  and  incorporates  many  of  the  documents  of  interest  for  the 
period  after  1800  in  connection  with  the  territorial  and 
slavery  questions, 

Howard,  G.  E.,An  Introduction  to  the  local  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States  (Baltimore,  1889,   )  contains 
a  careful  study  of  political  institutions  in  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

Green,  T.  M. ;  The  Spanish  Conspiracy,  (Cincinnati,  1891 
gives  an  interesting  exposition  of    Spanish  activities  in  the 
west;  contains  some  letters  and  reports  in  full, 

Tasse',  Joseph — Les  Canadiens  de  L* Guest,   (2  volumes 
4th  edition,  Montreal,  1882)  makes  a  special  study  of  the 
Canadian  or  French  inhabitants  in  the  west.     Its  accuracy  in 
all  points  is  sometimes  doubtful.     It  is  negligent  in  giving 
references  for  all  important  statements. 

Billon,  P.  L. — Annals  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Early  days 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  Dominations,   (St.  Louis,  1886)  con- 
sists of  both  secondary  and  source  material.     The  letters  and 

t' 

excerpts  of  source  material  are  its  chief  contribution. 
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Annals  of  the  West  from  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  18b0  (edited  by  J.  M.  Peck,  IBbO,  St.  Louis) 
are  chiefly  of  value  for  the  chronological  setting. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Old  Northvvest,   (New  York  1888)  gives 
a  general  view  of  the  period  and  the  situation. 

Chittenden,  H.  M. — The  American  Pur  Trade  of  the  Far 
West.  (3  volumes,  1902.    Chittenden  had  access  to  the  Choteau 
Collection  and  his  book  is  valuable  for  western  economic  his- 
tory.    It  deals  chiefly  with  the  extreme  west  and  with  a  later 
period  than  that  of  this  essay. 

Harris,  N.  I)--History  of  negro  servitude  in  Illinois 
and  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  that  state,  1719-1864  (Chicago, 
1904) 

HISTORI?:S  OP  ILLINOIS. 
The  histories  of  Illinois  so  far  are  not  of  much 
use  in  an  intensive  study  of  a  period.     The  older  ones  are  not 
reliable  and  not  very  helpful. 

1.  Brown,  Henry — -The  history  of  Illinois  from  its  first 
discovery  and  settlement  to  the  present  time.    New  York,  1844. 

2.  Davidson,  A,  and  Stuve,  B — Complete  history  of  Ill- 
inois from  1673  to  1884.   (Springfield,  111.  1884) 

3.  Edwards,  N.  W. — History  of  Illinois  from  1778  to 
1833  and  Life  and    Times  of  Niman  Edwards,   (Springfield,  111. 
1870)    Contemporary  but  contains  little  material  for  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period. 

4.  Moses,  John — Illinois  Historical  and  Statistical 
(Chicago,  1895)  contains  little  of  value  for  t'his  period. 
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5.  Gerhard,  Tred , --Illinois  as  It  is.  (Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  1857) 

6.  Breese,  Sidney — Early  History  of  Illinois  (edited  by 
Thomas  Hoyne,  Chicago.  1884) 

7/  Parrish,  Randall--Histor ic  Illinois,   (2d  edition,  1906) 

bri>:f  articles. 

McLaughlin,  A.  C.--The  Western  Posts  and  the  British  i 
Debts,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 1894  p.  41:5. 

Turner,  T,  I>.--The  Policy  of  France  Toward  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  in  the  Period  of  Washington  and  Adams  in  the  Am- 
erican Historical  Review,  January,  1905. 

Both  these  articles  are  careful  studies  of  foreign 
policy  and  activities  in  the  west  and  are  very  helpful  in  ob- 
taining a  true  conception  of  conditions  and  problems  in  the 
Northwest. 
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